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THOMAS  1)E  QUINCEY.* 

TX  the  closing  years  of  the  18th  unci  the  opening  years  of  the 
19th  centuries,  there  were  living  in  England  as  brilliant  a 
group  of  men  as  ever  enriched  the  annals  of  our  national  lite¬ 
rature,  and  cai)tivated  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  by  the 
(■X(juisite  ])lay  (d‘  tlieir  fancy  and  t lie  effulgence  of  their  genius. 
A  new  spring-time  for  literature  had  commenced  ;  jioetry  arose, 
jmlsating  with  new  life,  from  the  grav’c  into  which  it  hurl 
(lesconded  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  swathing  bands  of  arbi¬ 
trary  laws  of  rrench  composition,  servile  French  imitation,  and 
taste.  Wordsworth,  Cohu'idge,  Hyron,  Keats,  Shelley,  and  others 
went  back  to  the  perennial  source  of  inspiration,  and  drew 
from  the  fountains  of  nature  herself  those  matchless  and 
cxhaustless  stori's  of  beaut}^  in  which  tlie  imaginations  of 
myriads  of  individuals  have  revelhsl  with  delight :  inch'ed,  that 
was  a  wonderful  age — old  things  were'  passing  away,  a  iu;w  era 
appeared  to  bo  dawning  on  the  human  race.  The  spirit  of 
liberty  after  which  all  nations  were  sighing,  had  arisen  first  upon 
the  distant  shores  of  America,  and  afterwards  alighted  among 
the  perishing  and  oppressed  people  of  France,  touching  their 
hearts  as  with  a  live  coal  from  off  the  altar,  and  hurrying  into 
a  violent  and  bloody  grave  a  despotism  hoary  with  the  antiquity 
of  ages.  Men  awoke  to  new  destinies  and  to  new  powers,  nations 
and  peoples  were  quickened  into  new  life,  philosophers  dreamed 
of  universal  brotherhood  and  peace,  poets  sang  semgs  in  honour 
liberty,  and  Christians  on  bended  knee  and  with  uplifted 
hands  thanked  God  that  He  had  at  length  laid  bare  His  right 
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arm,  and  was  warring  on  behalf  of  those  whoso  cries  of  suffer¬ 
ing  and  anguisli  had  assailed  the  gates  of  heaven  apparently 
for  so  many  centuries  in  vain. 

Just  after  the  American  revolution,  and  while  the  groans  of 
f)ppr(‘ssion  and  the  muttered  threats  of  vengeance  were  piling 
black  clouds  on  the  political  horizon  of  France,  and  the  new 
era  in  literature  was  commencing  for  England,  Thomas  de 
Quincoy,  more  familiarly  known  as  the  “English  Opium-eater,” 
wa-;  born  at  Greenhayes,  near  Manchester,  in  the  year  1785;  a 
singularly  puny,  delicate,  and  extremely  sensitive  child,  who 
in  after  years  became  one  of  the  most  eccentric  and  peculiar 
men  of  ge  nius  of  the  age,  and  who  carried  into  the  nineteenth 
century  all  the  habits  and  manners  characteristic  of  the  lives 
ol‘  literary  men  of  preceding  ages.  The  father  of  De  Quincey 
was  an  opulent  foreign  merchant,  the  victim  of  pulmonary 
tlisease,  from  which  cause  he  was  unable  to  remain  in  England, 
hut  resided  princij)ally  in  Portugal  and  the  West  Indies,  mak¬ 
ing  (uily  occasional  visits  to  his  native  land,  when  he  frequented 
tin*  watering  jJaces  on  the  south  coast  of  Devonshire,  so  that  he 
hut  seldom  saw  his  children.  The  mother  of  De  Quincey,  how¬ 
ever,  was  well  able  to  make  up  to  her  children  the  absence  of 
paternal  care ;  she  was  a  lady  extremely  well  educated,  and  of 
sincere  piety;  loving  her  children  with  deep  affection,  she 
laboured  diligently  to  promote  their  welfare  in  every  respect, 
so  that  the  childhood  of  De  Quincey  was  surrounded  b}'  all 
go(Kl  influeiua'S.  De  came  into  the  world,  as  he  tells  us,  on 
that  particular  round  of  the  social  ladder  in  which  his 
laiuily  position  was  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  neither  too 
rieli  nor  t(jo  ])oor ;  but  “  high  enough  to  sec  models  of  good 
“  TuauiMTs,  of  self-respect,  and  simple  dignity,  and  obscure 
“  enou;j]i  to  be  left  in  the  sweetest  of  solitudes;’’  a  singularly 
small  cliild,  as  Wi)  hav(‘  said,  with  a  large  brain,  and  an  acute 
nervous  system  not  sulllcientlv  well  clothed  with  flesh,  but 
(‘Xposing  its  possessor  to  those  ills  and  miseries  of  boyhood 
which  formed  so  strong  a  feature  in  the  early  years  of  the  poet 
(’<jwper,  and  which  a  stronger  and  more  robust  pln'sical  nature 
woubl  have  exempted  him  from.  In  his  infancy,  the  subject  of 
our  pajH  i*  sutlered  from  a  severe  attack  of  ague,  extending  over 
two  <‘ntiro  years  ;  this,  however,  subjected  him  more  particularly 
to  feiuiuim*  care,  so  that  the  wants  of  his  earlier  years  were 
uiiui.>lei(  <1  to  by  th(‘  lender  assiduities  of  female  love  ;  and  as  is 
usually  lh(‘  case  in  almost  ('V('ry  instance,  the  love  of  woman 
d< cpi'iis  in  pro})orlion  as  the  object  of  that  love — be  it  child  or 
man — (‘xacts  most  from  her  sympathy  and  depends  most  upon 
her  tare:  therefore,  Thomas  gainei  a  large  share  of  affec^ 
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tion,  and  became  tbe  beloved  of  all  the  feminine  members  of 
his  mother’s  household,  and  was  regarded  by  them  as  the  pet  of 
the  family,  and  as  one  of  the  sanctities  of  home.  When  in  after 
years  he  reverted  to  the  blessings  which  accompanied  his  foot¬ 
steps  during  the  period  of  childhood,  among  others,  “  he  would 
“single  out  as  worthy  of  special  commemoration  that  he  lived  in 
“  a  rustic  solitude ;  that  this  solitude  was  in  England ;  that  his  in- 
“  fant  feelings  were  moulded  by  the  gentlest  of  sisters,  and  not 
“  by  horrid  pugilistic  brothers  ;  and  finally,  that  he  and  they 
“  were  dutiful  and  loving  members  of  a  pure,  holy,  and  niag- 
“ iiihcent church.”  Life  encompassed  by  such  influences]appeared 
to  be  the  one  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  development  of  his 
singular  mental  idiosyncrasies  and  the  intensifying  of  his 
exquisite  sensibilities  ;  yet  he  was  soon  to  learn  that,  however 
(lolightful  he  found  such  an  existence  as  the  one  he  passed  at 
(Jreenliayes,  there  was  no  seclusion  rendered  inviolable  to  the 
inroad  of  sorrow,  and  no  face,  however  beautiful  or  however  much 
beloved,  that  could  not  be  chilled  into  frigidness  by  the  icy 
hand  of  the  king  of  terrors.  In  that  marvellous  piece  of 
impassioned  prose,  which  ought  to  be  familiar  to  all  lovers  of 
Knglish  literature,  the  first  chapter  of  his  Autobiographic 
Sketches,  he  communicates  to  us  his  first  aflliction,  an  affliction 
that  apparently  remained  an  abiding  grief  through  life,  the 
deatli  of  his  “  gentlest  of  sisters,”  the  superb  development  of  whose 
head  was  the  astonishment  of  science.  The  burden  of  his  sighs 
and  tears  for  the  loss  of  this  dear  companion  of  his  solitary 
iambics,  and  the  playmate  of  his  more  genial  hours,  appeared 
to  resolve  itself  into  a  noiseless  voice  that  continually  chanted  in 
the  innermost  recesses  of  liis  heart,  “  Life  is  finished !  now  is 
“the  blossoming  of  life  withered  for  ever.”  In  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  grief  he  experienced  for  the  loss  of  this  sister,  whom  lie 
loved  with  the  fervour  and  depth  of  passion  only  capable  to  a 
nature  as  intense|as  his  own,  we  have  the  first  indication  of  that 
wonderful  power  of  dream  vision  which  De  Quincey  possessed 
I  above  all  other  men,  and  which  in  after  years  enabled  him,  by 

■  the  use  of  opium,  to  raise  up  at  will  a  phantom  world  of  his 

own,  in  which  he  could  luxuriate  at  pleasure.  The  day  after  his 
b(‘loved  sister’s  death  he  resolved  to  see  her  once  more'before  she 
was  hid  away  from  all  eyes  for  ever  in  the  sanctity  of  the  grave  ; 
at  the  hour  of  mid-day,  when  a  comparative  silence  reigned 
throughout  the  house,  he  stole  silently  and  secretly  up  to  the 
chamber  where  the  body  lay,  and  softly  entering  the  room  he 
closed  the  door  and  found  himself  alone  with  the  dead ;  at  that 
nioment  he  caught  a  glimpse  from  the  open  window  of  the 
•‘icenery  outside,  and  his  impressionable  nature  was  immediately 
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struck  with  the  forcible  contrust  which  existed  between  the  glory  I 
iiiid  the  ])omi)  of  nature,  redolent  with  life  and  beauty,  and  the 
little  body  from  which  all  life  had  tied,  lying  so  still  upon  its 
])<‘d,  with  its  serene  and  noble  brow,  its  angel  face,  its  eyelids 
frost(‘d  by  the  hand  of  deatli,  the  marble  lips,  and  the  ‘"  stifien- 
“  ing  hands,  laid  ])alm  to  palm,  as  if  repeating  the  supplications 
“  of  closing  anguisli/'  Then  it  was  that  a  “  vault  seemed  to  open 
“  in  the  zenith  of  the  far  blue  sky,  a  shaft  ran  up  for  ever.  I, 

“  in  sj)irit,  rose  as  if  on  billows  that  also  ran  up  the  shaft 
“  forevei-,  and  tlie  billows  seemed  to  pursue  the  throne  of  God ; 

“  but  that  also  ran  before  us,  aiul  fled  away  continually.  The 
“flight  and  the  pursuit  seemed  to  goon  for  ever  and  ever. 

“  f'rost  gathering  frost,  some  Sarsar  wind  of  death  seemed  to 
*•  rc'pcl  me ;  some  mighty  relation  between  God  and  death 
*•  dimly  struggled  to  evolve  itself  from  the  dreadful  antagonism 
••  between  them.  Shadowy  meanings  even  yet  continue  to 
“  ('xcrcise  and  torment,  in  dreams,  the  deciphering  oracle  within 
••  me  ”  1m »r  ;i  long  time,  he  knew  not  how  long,  he  continued 
\vrjn»ped  in  this  trance  vision,  and  when  he  at  length  awoke  he 
Ibund  him>elf  still  standing  by  his  sister’s  bed  ;  when,  fancying 
he  heard  a  foot-fall  upon  the  stair,  he  hurriedly  kissed  the  lips 
he  >hould  kiss  no  more  forever,  and  like  a  guilty  thing  he  stole 
with  .''tcaltliy  sU‘j)s  from  the  room.  Twice  again  did  this  afHictioii 
of  his  childhood  come  back  to  him  in  the  mystery  of  dreams, 
and  in  th(‘sil(‘nt  visions  of  the  ni;iht  ;  tirst,  after  an  interval  of 
twelve  years,  and  again  after  an  elapse  of  fifty  years.  It  was 
while  in  iheghu-y  of  youth,  and  a  student  at  Oxford,  when  he 
had  alrc'ady  <*onimenced  tampering  with  opium,  that  he  tells  us— 


()ric»!  nirairi,  aftiji*  twelve  years’  interval,  the  nursery  of  my  chihl- 
lioo«l  expanded  before  me  :  my  .-ister  was  moaning  in  bed  ;  and  I  was 
beginning  to  be  restless  witli  tears  not  inttdligible  to  myself.  ( >ncc 
again  the  ehh  r  nurse,  but  now  dilate<l  to  colos.^al  proportions,  stood  as 
upon  .-one*  (lre<‘ian  stage  with  Imm-  uplil’ted  hamls,  and,  like  the.^iuperb 
Medea  towering  amongst  her  children  in  the  nursery  at  Corinth,  smote 
me  senseless  to  the  ground.  Again  I  am  in  the  chamber  with  my 
Ister’s  cor|)-c  ;  again  the  pomps  of  life  rise  up  in  silence,  the  glory  of 
aminer,  the  Syrian  sunlights,  the  frost  of  death.  Dream  forms  itself 
myste  riously  within  dn.*am  ;  within  these  Oxford  dreams  remoulds 
itself  contimially  the  trance  in  my  sister’s  chamber — tlie  blue  heavens, 
the  everlasting  vault,  the  soaring  billows,  the  throne  steeped  in  the 
thought  (but  not  the  sight)  of  “  who  might  sit  thereon  the  flight, 
the  pursuit,  the  irrecoverable  steps  of  my  return  to  earth.  Once  more 
the  funeral  pnicession  gathers  ;  the  priest  in  his  white  surplice  stands 
waiting  with  a  hook  hy  the  side  of  an  (►pen  grave  ;  the  sacristan  in 
wailing  with  his  shovel  ;  the  colfin  has  sunk  ;  the  to  dust  ha? 
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descended.  Again  I  was  in  the  church  on  a  heavenly  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.  The  golden  sunlight  of  God  slept  amongst  the  heads  of.  his 
apostles,  Ilis  martyrs,  llis  saints  ;  tlie  fragment  from  the  litany,  the 
fragment  from  the  clouds,  awoke  again  the  lawny  beds  that  went  up  to 
scale  the  heavens — awoke  again  the  shadowy  arms  that  moved  down¬ 
ward  to  meet  them.  Once  again  arose  the  swell  of  the  anthem,  the 
burst  of  the  Hallelujah  Chorus,  the  storm,  the  trampling  movement  of 
the  choral  passion,  the  agitation  of  my  own  trembling  sympathy,  the 
tumult  of  the  choir,  the  wrath  of  the  organ.  Once  more  I,  that 
wallowed  in  the  dust,  became  he  that  rose  up  to  the  clouds.  And  now  ^ 

all  was  bound  up  in  unity ;  the  tirst  state  and  the  last  were  melted 
into  each  other  as  in  some  sunny,  glorifying  haze  ;  for  high  in  heaven  i 

hovered  a  gleaming  host  of  faces,  veiled  with  wings,  around  the  pillows 
of  tlie  dying  children.  And  such  beings  sympathise  equally  wdth 
sorrow  that  grovels  and  with  sorrow  that  soars.  Such  beings  pity 
alike  the  children  that  are  languishing  in  death,  and  the  children  that 
live  only  to  languish  in  tears. 

The  profound  grief,  almost  too  deep  for  tears,  wliicli  had  i 

taken  up  its  abode  in  his  heart  for  the  beloved  dead,  assumed 
tlie  character  of  a  morbid  yearning  too  intense  after  one  irrc'- 
coveruble  face,  and  doubtless  would  in  time  have  hurried  him 
into  a  premature  grave,  had  he  not  been  awakened,  some¬ 
what  harshly,  from  his  sickly  reveries,  by  the  arrival  home  ol‘  ■ 

his  elder  brother ;  but  ere  that  event  opened  to  him  a  newv  phase 
of  life,  the  stranger  father,  whose  face  he  had  so  seldom  seen,  - 

deriving  no  benefit  from  warmer  climates,  and  finding  that  his 
days  wxre  soon  to  end,  came  back  to  England,  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  few’  might  be  spent  amongst  the  w  ife  and  children  from 
whom  he  had  been  so  long  and  so  frequently  separated.  The 
night  on  w  hich  he  w  as  expected  home  the  children  all  assembled 
on  the  law’n  before  the  house ;  it  w’as  a  summer  evening  of  un¬ 
usual  solemnity.  The  ordinary  hour  for  retiring  to  bed  had  long 
passed ;  but  too  excited  and  expectant  to  sleep,  they  waited, 
listening  hour  after  hour  for  the  sounds  of  the  carriage  wheels 
and  the  trampling  of  the  horses*  feet ;  but  the  wind  carried 
upon  its  w’ings  no  such  indications  of  approach,  and  at  length 
they  determined  to  move  out  of  the  grounds  on  the  chance 
of  meeting  the  travelling  party  on  the  road  by  wdiich  it  was 
expected  to  arrive ;  to  their  surprise  they  met  it  almost  imme¬ 
diately,  without  any  w'aining  sound  of  approach.  The  first 
notice  they  received  of  its  near  proximity  w  as  the  sudden  emerg¬ 
ing  of  horses*  heads  from  the  deep  gloom  of  the  shady  lane, 
the  mass  of  w’hite  pillow’s  against  which  the  dying  patient  was 
reclining,  and  the  solemn  hearse-like  pace  with  w’hich  the 
carriage  moved ;  all  this,  however,  made  an  ineffaceable  impres- 
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sion  upon  llic  iniaginatiou  oi'  young  Thomas,  which  was 
deopon(‘d  by  his  becoming  a  constant  visitor  to  his  father’s  sick 
room  (his  repose  of  manner  having  a  soothing  influence  upon 
the  invalid),  and  being  a  witness  of  liis  closing  hours. 

The  elder  brother  of  De  Quincey  was  an  extraordinary  boy, 
who  tyrannised  over  theyounger,  from  the  mere  force  of  character. 
Jle  had  a  genius  for  mischief  amounting  almost  to  inspiration: 
“it  was  a  (livine  affinfvs  which  drove  him  in  that  direction  ;  and 
“  such  was  his  capacity  lor  riding  in  whirlwinds  and  directing 
“storms,  that  he  made  it  his  trade  to  create  them,  in  order  tliat 
“he  direct  them.”  A  strong  contrast  was  this  active, 

mischiei-loving,  bold,  clever,  and  confident  boy  to  Thomas, 
whom  he  accordingly  thoroughly  despised.  Ilis  martial  si)irit 
prom])ted  him  to  tlie  performance  of  deeds  too  daring,  for  tlie 
meeker  and  pacific  nature  of  the  younger,  from  whom  he  never¬ 
theless  exacted  the  most  implicit  obedience,  based  on  the 
assumption  tluit  he  himself  was  comniandei*-in-chief,  therefon 
Thomas  owed  him  military  allegiance,  and  that,  as  cadet  of  liis 
house,  he  owed  liini  suit  and  service  as  its  licad ;  and  having 
declared  war  against  the  “hands”  of  a  Manchester  cotton  mill. 
— one  (T  whose  number  luid  insulted  them  by  calling  tliein 
“Jbicks”  as  they  ])a.s.sed  along  Oxford  Hoad  home  from  school 
— lie  made  him  major-general,  and  for  two  entire  years,  and 
twice  1‘very  day  in  the  week,  did  fearful  battle  rage  between 
tlie  belligerents  with  showers  of  stones  and  sticks,  during  which 
period  of  strife  Thomas  frequently  received  unmerited  taunt' 
fi’oni  his  brother,  and  was  thrice  a  prisoner  in  the  enemies’ 
hands.  This  brotlier  was  a  sincere  hater  of  all  books,  except 
those  which  lie  himself  wrote,  which  were  not  only  numerous, 
but  likewise  upon  every  subject  under  the  sun  ;  but  the  one 
which  prov('d  to  be  the  most  popular  was  entitled,  “How  to 
Haise  ji  (iho.st;  and  when  you’ve  got  him,  how  to  ket'p  him 
down.”  A  most  wonderful  boy  this,  who  gave  lectuies  on 
plu'sics  1o  an  audience  in  the  nursery,  attempted  to  walk  like  a 
tly  upon  the  ceiling,  and  made  himself  a  pair  of  wings  with 
which  to  fly.  “It  is  well,”  remarks  De  Quincey,  “ that  iny 
“  brother’s  path  in  life  diverged  from  mine,  else  I  should 
“  infallibly  liave  broken  mv  neck  in  confronting  perils  w'hich 
“brought  neither  honour  nor  profit.”  Yet  the  account  of  hi' 
life  ])assed  with  his  brother,  their  fights  with  the  factory 
hands,  and  the  wonderful  achievements  at  home  wdiich  used  to 
astonish  the  inmates  of  the  house,  is  as  choice  a  piece  of  writ¬ 
ing  as  any  among  his  various  works;  a  lively  and  playful  rii>pk‘ 
of  humour  pervades  the  surface  of  the  w’hole,  beneath  which 
we  obtain  glimpses  and  indications  of  the  vast  and  apparently 
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inexhaustible  stores  of  knowledge  of  men,  and  things,  jnid 
hooks,  lying  ready  for  the  owner’s  use.  Meantime  I)e  (iuincey 
was  laying  the  foundations  of  that  wonderfid  accuracy  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  for  which  he  afterwards  became  so 
famous,  and  acquiring  varied  and  extensive  iiiformatioii  by 
reading  any  book — no  matter  what  the  subject,  which  came  in 
his  way.  After  his  brother  left  home,  to  take  uj)his  abode  with 
a  JiOiidon  artist,  Thomas  had  a  round  of  various  grammar- 
school  training;  first,  at  ]iath,  where  he  introduced  himself  to 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  after  his  escape  from  a  French  prison  ;  then  iit 
Winkfield,  and  finally  at  Manchester ;  but  before  becoming  a 
pupil  at  the  Manchester  Grammar-school,  he  had  visited  Lord 
Westport  at  Eton,  had  chatted  with  the  king  in  the  gardens  at 
Froginore,  and  made  a  lengthened  stay  at  the  homo  of  Lord 
Westport,  in  Ireland,  in  which  country  he  witnessed  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  for  the  parliamentary  Union  of  England  and 
Ireland.  It  was  while  in  Ireland  that  he  suddenly  budded  out 
into  premature  manhood,  lie  had  mentally  attained  a  large 
degree  of  dignity  and  grandeur  by  habitually  indulging  in  pro¬ 
found  intellectual  speculations,  and  now  the  brief  vision  of  a 
lovely  and  accomplished  lady — as  if  by  a  sudden  lightning 
flash  of  revelation — there  was  revealed  to  his  own  startled  con¬ 
sciousness  *‘the  pure  and  powerful  ideal  of  womanhood  and 
“  womanly  excellence,”  and  the  important  part  which  women 
play  ill  the  destinies  of  mankind ;  henceforth  he  put  away  for 
ever  all  boyish  thoughtlessness  and  frivolity,  making  a  vast 
stride  in  his  moral  development.  Fresh  from  this  new  expe¬ 
rience,  on  his  return  to  England,  he  spent  many  hours  every  day 
in  the  delightful  employment  of  studying  Greek  with  a  most 
lovely  companion.  Lady  Carbery,  and  it  was  while  in  the  midst 
of  this  most  agreeable  occupation  that  his  guardians  resolved 
that  he  should  spend  the  next  three  years  as  resident  pupil  at  a 
Manchester  grammar-school,  that  he  might  obtain  an  exhibition 
of  about  forty  guineas  a  year,  and  by  that  means  make  up  an 
income  of  £200  a  year  for  a  five  years’  residence  at  Oxford. 
He  (fuincey  recoiled  from  again  associating  with  school-boys, 
and  it  was  with  great  reluctance  and  many  misgivings  of  heart 
that  he  entered  once  more  upon  his  old  mode  of  life,  and  it  was 
only  his  strong  idea  of  the  duty  he  owed  to  his  mother  and  his 
guardians,  which  made  him  submit  to  what  he  felt  was  a 
degradation.  The  celestial  vision  of  the  young  lady  on  the 
steamboat,  for  whom  he  cherished  such  unbounded  admiration 
and  fervent  passion,  continually  recurred  to  his  imagination, 
and  of  all  places  in  the  world  a  school-room  appeared  to  him 
the  most  unsuited  for  containing  a  person  who  indulged  in  such 
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visions.  Xolwithslanding  all  his  misery,  he  got  through  tU 
first  year,  and  won  golden  opinions  at  the  public  examinations, 
of  the  school ;  in  the  second  year,  however,  he  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  his  life  was  no  longer  supportable  passed  in  the 
drudgery  of  school  routine,  and  he  finally  determined  to  leave, 
without  the  sanction  or  knowledge  of  either  mother  or  guar¬ 
dians  ;  so,  one  fine  morning,  he  bade  fareweirto  his  school,  and 
with  but  few  guineas  in  his  purse  he  started  on  what  eventually 
proved  to  be  a  most  disastrous  pilgrimage.  lie  first  made  his 
way  to  his  mother’s  house  in  Chester,  that  he  might  obtain  an 
interview  with  his  sister,  and  from  thence  he  wandered  into 
North  Wales  with  very  small  means  for  subsistence.  Sometimes 
he  slept  in  first-class  hotels,  sometimes  on  the  hill-side,  witli 
iiothing  but  the  licavens  to  shelter  b.iin,  fearing  lest,  “whilst 
“my  sleeping  face  was  upturned  to  ilic  stars,  some  one  of  the 
“  many  little  llrahminical-looking  cows  on  the  Cambrian  hills, 
“  one  or  other,  might  poach  her  foot  into  the  centre  of  my 
“face;”  sometimes  he  dined  for  the  small  sum  of  sixpence, 
sometinu'S  he  wanted  a  dinner,  and  was  compelled  to  relieve  the 
cravings  of  his  hunger  by  plucking  and  eating  the  berries 
from  off  tlic  hedges,  and  sometimes  he  earned  a  meal  and  a 
night’s  lodging  by  writing  letters  for  cottagers  and  for  sweet¬ 
hearts.  In  time  lie  grew  dissatisfied  with  his  weary  and  aimless 
wanderings  in  Wales,  and  bent  his  steps  towards  the  great 
metropolis ;  there  commenced  that  wonderful  and  painful  episode 
in  his  history,  his  London  life,  which  he  has  recorded  so  vividly 
in  his  “  Confessions.”  Strangest  and  most  thrilling  of  all  written 
experience,  where  shall  we  find  its  equal?  Where,  in  the  uni¬ 
versal  range  of  biographic  or  autobiographic  literature  do  we 
read  such  intense  and  self-inflicted  sufiering?  He  shrank  from 
appealing  to  friends  who  would  have  been  only  too  willing  to 
relieve  him  ;  he  chose  rather  to  suffer  alone  and  in  silence  that 
bitterness  of  misery  only  felt  and  experienced  by  those  who, 
like  himself,  wander,  friendless  and  hunger-stricken,  the  never 
ending  streets  of  London,  with  all  their  pomp  of  wealth  and 
majesty  of  life ;  for  months  he  paced  up  and  down  those  streets, 
a  ])rey  to  the  gnawings  of  hunger  in  all  its  horror,  and  seeking 
by  continual  motion  alleviation  from  the  piercing  cold.  Of  all 
the  miseries  he  was  called  upon  to  endure,  cold  seems  to  have 
been  the  worst ;  he  tells  us  there  is  no  more  killing  curse  exist¬ 
ing  for  any  creature,  than  the  bitter  battling  between  the  weari¬ 
ness  that  prompts  sleep,  and  the  keen,  searching  cold  that  forces 
you  to  w'uke  and  seek  warmth  in  weary,  weary  exercise.  How¬ 
ever,  he  at  length  found  an  asylum,  which  he"  thought  far  more 
preferable  than  a  stone  door- step  for  a  night’s  lodging — a  shelter 
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without,  either  bed  or  blanket  was  not  to  be  despised  in  bis 
deplorable  condition  ;  he  was  allowed  to  sleej)  in  a  large  empty 
house,  whose  tenants  were  principally  rats.  There  at  night  he 
lav  down  with  a  dusty  bundle  of  law  papers  for  a  pillow,  and 
for  a  companion  he  had  a  poor  forsaken  girl,  who  nestled  close 
to  him  for  warmth  and  protection  against  the  ghosts  which,  to 
her  infant  imagination,  peopled  the  hours  of  darkness.  AVhat 
heart  has  not  been  touched  by  the  story  of  Poor  Ann’’  ?  Her 
wrongs  and  sorrow^s  have  doubtless  caused  many  prayers  to  be 
breathed  for  others,  who,  like  herself,  have  been  the  victims  of 
the  dishonour  and  sinfulness  of  man.  Her  history  reads  like  a 
siiiirle  chord  of  the 


Still  sad  music  of  humanity, 
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which  is  ever  ascending  to  the  footstool  of  Divine  majest}*, 
and  by  its  very  anguish  clamorously  appealing  for  justice  and 
redress.  How  beautifully  Do  (iuincey  has  intervowen  into  his 
narrative  her  sublime  act  of  self-abnegation  in  rescuing  him¬ 
self  from  the  very  gates  of  death,  by  expending  for  stimulants 
the  contents  of  her  scanty  purse,  which  she  required  to  procure 
the  bare  necessities  of  life  for  herself.  AVith  a  kiss  of  brotherly 
affection  he  parted  from  her  in  the  hope  of  speedily  meetin  gagain, 
but  this  hope  was  never  realized  ;  when  he  again  returned  to 
London,  he  lost  all  trace  of  “  Poor  Ann,”  and  in  all  his  subsequent 
visits,  although  he  peered  into  myriads  of  faces  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  again  beholding  the  \vell-know’n  features,  his  efforts  were 
in  vain,  and  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  search.  Years 
after,  he  would  pace  Oxford  Street,  the  “stony-hearted  step- 
“  mother,”  and  listen  again  to  the  tunes,  the  hearing  of  which 
used  to  solace  himself  and  his  youthful  comj)anion  in  their 
dreary  w’anderings, and  would  muse  with  tears  over  the  mysterious 
dispensation  which  saparated  then^br  ever,  and  thinking  of  her 
with  grief  of  heart  and  perfect  love  he  would  exclaim,  “How 
“  often  have  I  wished  that,  us  in  ancient  tim^s  the  curse  of  a 
“  father  was  believed  to  have  a  supernatural  power,  and  pursue  its 
“object  with  a  fatal  necessity  of  self-fulfilment,  even  so  the 
“  benediction  of  a  heart  oppressed  with  gratitude  might  have  a 
“  like  prerogative  ;  might  have  power  given  it  from  above  to 
“  chase,  to  haunt,  to  waylay,  to  ])ursuc  thee  into  the  central 
“darkness  of  a  London  brothel,  or,  if  it  were  possible,  even 
“  into  the  darkness  of  a  grave,  there  to  awaken  thee  with  an 
“  authentic  message  of  peace  and  forgiveness,  and  of  final 
“  reconciliation  !  ” 

In  some  way,  but  liow  we  arc  not  informed,  De  (iuinccy 
became  reconciled  to  his  guardians,  and  returned  to  his  mother’s 
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lionso,  after  which  ho  speedily  entered  the  Oxford  University  a^; 
student.  We  possess  no  account  as  to  the  method  of  life  f 
pursued  ut  Oxford,  but  it  was  wliile  a  student  that  he  first  coii. 
luenced  to  indulge  in  opium  ;  and  wliat  a  mighty  revelationtli 
dark  but  subtle  drug  revealed  to  his  spiritual  eyes  !  like  a  fair 
with  her  magic  wand  it  procured  him  immortal  and  exalte: 
pleasures,  it  penetrated  to  the  innermost  recesses  and  cavitie 
of  his  brain,  opening  up  a  whole  wonderland  of  visionary  deligk 
and  exempting  its  devotee  from  all  the  ills  tRat  flesh  is  hei: 


“to/’  Sorrow,  heart-ache,  and  brain-ache  could  be  banished  r 
will,  and  “  happiness  might  be  bought  for  a  penny,  and  carriedii 


“  the  waistcoat  pocket.”  L)e  Quincey  becomes  eloquent  in  dilatin: 
upon  the  ])loasures  of  opium,  and  yet  with  keen  analysis  he  distil- 
guislies  between  tlic  intoxication  resulting  from  alcohol  and  tlia: 
produced  ])y  liis  darling  drug  :  how  tlie  former  embrutes  bot’e 
body  and  spirit,  rousing  to  maddening  activity  the  animt 
passions;  while  the  latter  holds  in  clieck  the  baser  hiima: 
iacultit‘s,  frees  the  moral  afl’ections  and  the  majestic  intellect  fim 
tlieir  contagion,  so  that  they  reign  supreme  in  an  ethereal  state 
of  “chjudless  serenity,”  then  passes  before  the  cleansed  eyesoi 
the  spirit  a  never-ending  succession  of  magnifleent  imagery,  th 
goi’geous  colouring  of  sky  and  cloud,  the  pomp  of  woods  anc 
forests,  tlie  majesty  of  boundless  oceans,  and  the  grandeur  of 
imperial  and  regal  cities,  wliile  to  tlie  ears  of  the  spirit,  cleansec 
also  from  their  mortal  infirmities,  is  borne  the  sublime  antheiLj 
of  the  winds  and  the  waves,  and  strains  of  music  as  of  celestial 
origin  proceeding  from  the  harps  of  the  blessed  inhabitants  of 
heaven.  lUit,  in  course  of  time,  this  omnipotent  power  of  creat¬ 
ing  visions  to  pass  before  the  eyes  of  the  spirit  becomes  to  the 
confirmed  opium-eater  its  own  avenging  Nemesis  ;  and  the 
dreams  which  in  their  earlier  stages  were  an  unmixed  delight 
and  an  (‘ver-recurring  pleasure,  in  their  more  advanced  inflict? 
torments  more  than  prometitean  in  their  character  and  power. 
'J'liis  was  realized  to  the  full  in  J)e  Quincey ’s  experience  ;  for 
three  years  he  had  to  bid  “  farewell,  a  long  farew'ell,  to  happiness. 
“  winter  or  summer;  farewell  to  smiles  and  laughter  ;  farewell  to 
“peace  of  mind,  to  tranquil  dreams,  and  tothe  blessed  consolation; 
“  of*  sleej).”  lie  drank  to  the  dregs  that  cup  of  horrors  presented 
to  his  lips  by  the  awful  and  shadowy  phantoms  which  thronged 
his  tumultuous  visions  of  the  night,  and  made  his  sleep  insufter- 
able  by  the  iusiqipor table  anguish  and  terror  they  engendered, 
till  he  would  awake  crying,  “  1  will  sleep  no  more.” 

After  leaving  the  university,  De  Quincey  took  up  hi; 
resiflence  at  the  English  Lakes,  taking  possession  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  cottage  in  Grasmere.  The  quiet  seclusion  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  district  always  appears  to  have  had  a  j^eculiar  charm  for 
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liim;  it  was  here  lie  longed  to  find  rest  when,  years  prior  to  his 
actual  residence,  he  paced  up  and  down  Oxford  Street,  and  hero 
it  was  he  passed  some  of  the  haj^piest  and  most  trancpiil  years 
of  his  existence ;  it  was  here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
'Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey,  and  established  a  life-long 
friendship  with  Professor  Wilson ;  and  it  was  here  he  marrieil 
in  the  year  181fi.  It  was  in  1809  that  he  first  introduced  him¬ 
self  to"  the  Lake  poets  ;  twice  before  he  had  made  two  seyeral 
joiinioys  witli  the  ayowed  intention  of  seeking  an  introduction 
to  Wol’dswortli,  whose  genius  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  appreciate  ;  but  when  within  sight  of  the  house  where 
I  he  resided,  his  extreme  sensitiyeness  of  organization,  combined 
“  with  his  profound  rcyerence  for  the  poePs  genius,  made  him  so 
fearful  of  intruding  upon  his  priyacy,  that  he  turned  back 
without  accomplishing  his  object.  Ilis  descriptions  of  the  poets 
are  both  lively  and  graphic  ;  he  enters  into  the  minutest  details 
of  their  personal  appearance,  mode  of  life,  and  various  house¬ 
holds,  and  it  is  from  his  pen  that  we  possess  the  most  truthful 
account  of  these  celebrated  men.  Ilis  admiration  of  Coleridge’s 
vast  intellectual  powers  was  great  and  genuine;  and  hearing 
that  he  was  labouring  under  some  pecuniary  difficulties,  he 
made  him  the  munificent  present  of  £o00.  There  ujipears  to 
have  been  a  mutual  attraction  to  each  other,  on  the  part  of  I)e 
Uuincey  and  Professor  Wilson  ;  Do  Quincey  not  only  admired 
the  abundance  of  animal  yigour  and  wealth  of  life  which 
A\  ilson’s  personal  appearance  inyariably  conveyed,  but  he  was 
no  less  struck  by  his  intellectual  activity ;  while  Professor 
Wilson,  on  his  part,  was  charmed  and  fascinated  by  the  graces 
of  nature  and  the  extraordinary  mental  power  exhibited  by  I)e 
(hiincey.  Many  were  the  pleasant  days  spent  by  these  friends 
together,  in  joyous  and  delightful  excursions  among  the 
hills  and  lovely  valleys  of  the  lake  country ;  and  many 
besides  were  the  solitary  rambles  De  (Quincey  himself  in- 
diilgod  in,  sometimes  through  the  brief  hours  of  the  summer 
night,  when  he  seemed  in  solitary  possession  of  the  whole  sleep¬ 
ing  country  ;  while  at  other  times,  throughout  the  silent  hours, 
I  the  light  of  his  lamp  might  have  been  seen  shining  from  the 
window  of  his  cottage  at  Grasmere.  On  these  occasions, 
the  finely  expressive  term  he  applies  to  Coleridge  in  similar 
situations  might  aptly  bo  used  to  designate  himself;  viz.,  an 
“insulated  son  of  reverie.”  We  have  said  that  his  various 
residences  in  the  lake  district  appear  to  have  been  the  happiest 
of  his  existence,  and  throughout  many  of  his  works  we  gain 
indications  illustrative  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  statement :  in 
his  “  Confessions,”  he  gives  us  a  description  how  every  evening 
was  spent,  ‘‘  during  the  intercalary  year,  when  laudanum, 
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‘Mhoiigli  taken  daily,  was  to^‘be  no  more  than  the  elixir  c*! 
“  pleasure/’  Sketching  lii.s  eottage  and  its  surroundings  anion?  1 
the  AVestmoreland  hills,  and  the  time  as  winter,  he  continues*  ^ 

Candles  at  four  o’clock,  warm  hearth-rugs,  tea,  a  fair  tea-maker.  I 
shutters  closed,  curtains  flowing  in  ample  draperies  on  the  floor,  wbik  J 
the  wind  and  rain  arc  raging  without,  I 


■  latter  y 
:  ff that 
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As  heaven  and  earth  they  would  together  mell ; 

Yet  the  least  entrance  find  they  none  at  all ; 

'NVlience  sweeter  grows  our  rest  secure  in  massy  hall. 
And  at  the  doors  and  windows  seem  to  call. 
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Paint  me,  then,  a  room  seventeen  feet  by  twelve,  and  not  morcthaiB 
seven  feet  and  a  half  high.  This,  reader,  is  somewhat  ambitiouslrK 
styled,  in  my  family,  the  drawing-room;  but,  being  contrived 
“double  debt  to  t)ay,”  it  is  also,  and  more  justly,  termed  the  library ; for 
it  liapjiens  that  books  arc  the  ordy  article  of  property  in  which  I  acl 
richer  than  iny  neighliours.  Of  these  I  have  about  five  thousaniH 
collected  gradually  since  my  eighteenth  year..  Therefore,  painter,  pu:B| 
as  many  as  you  can  into  this  room.  Make  it  populous  with  bookeH 
and,  furthermore,  paint  me  a  good  fire  ;  and  furniture  jdain  anil 
modest,  bt'fitting  the  unpretending  cottage  of  a  scholar.  And  iFJrl 
the  fire  paint  me  a  tea-table  ;  ami  (as  it  is  clear  tliat  no  creatun;  car.l 
come  to  see  one  on  such  a  stormy  night)  place  only  tw'o  cups  nnil 
saucers  on  the  tea-tray  ;  and,  if  you  know  how  to  paint  such  a  tliin;:.l 
symbolically  or  otherwise,  jiaint  me  an  eternal  tea-pot — eternal  a  pnrf'  I 
a/itfj  and  a  pttrtc  post;  for  I  usually  drink  tea  from  eight  o’clock  a!  I 
niglit  to  four  in  the  morning.  And  as  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  mal-vH 
tea,  or  to  pour  it  out  for  one’s-self,  paint  me  a  lovely  young  woiTia:!B| 
silting  at  the  table.  l*aint  her  arms  like  Aurora’s  and  her  smiles  lib  I 

1  lobe’s  ;  but  no,  dear  M - I  not  even  in  jest  let  me  insinuate  that  tly  I 

power  to  illuminate  my  cottage  rests  upon  a  tenure  so  perishable  a' 
mere  p(?rsonal  beauty,  or  tliat  tlie  witchcraft  of  angelic  smiles  lies  withir.  f 
the  empire  of  any  earthly  pencil.  Pass,  then,  my  good  painter,  to 
something  more  witlfni  its  power;  and  the  next  article  brought  forward 
should  naturally  be  myself — a  picture  of  the  opium-eater,  with  ki' 

“  little  golden  receptacle  of  the  pcirnicious  drug  ”  lying  beside  him  on  ; 
the  table.  As  to  the  opium,  1  have  no  objection  to  see  a  picture  of 
that;  yon  may  paint  it  if  you  choose  ;  but  I  apprise  you  tliat  no 
“little”  receptacle  would,  even  in  1816,  answer  tny  purpose,  who  wa¬ 
nt  a  di.'*tance  from  all  druggists  (mortal  or  otherw  ise).  No  ;  you  may 
:is  well  paint  the  real  receptacle,  which  was  not  of  gold,  but  of  gla-?- 
and  as  much  lik(;a  sublunary  wine-decanter  as  possible.  In  fa<*t,  ei/ 
day,  by  a  series  of  happily  conceived  experiments,  1  discovered  tlmt 
it  w’as  a  decanter.  Into  this  you  may  put  a  f|uart  of  ruby-colonrd 
laudanum  ;  tliat,  and  a  book  of  German  metaphysics  placed  by  it.s  si'k* 
will  suflicienlly  attest  my  being  in  the  neighbourhood.  .  .  .  , 

And  now,  reader,  we  have  run  through  all  the  ten  categori'-? 
my  condition,  as  it  stood  about  1816-17,  up  to  the  middle  r.f  whicii 
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Life  ut  U t'U^nivi  f , 


fetter  year  I  judge  myself  to  have  been  a  happy  man  j  and  the  elements 
f  that  happiness  I  have  endeavoured  to  place  before  you,  in  the  above 
ketch  of  the  interior  of  a  scholar’s  library,  in  a  cottage  among  the 
fountains,  on  a  stormy  winter  evening,  rain  driving  vindictively  and 
iiith  malice  aforethought  against  tlie  windows,  and  darkness  such 
fliat  voii  cannot  see  your  own  hand  when  held  up  against  the  sky. 

i  Do  (biinccy  continued  to  reside  at  Grasmere,  wdtli  the  cxcep- 
jjion  of  occasional  visits  to  London,  till  the  yxar  18*27,  when  he 
Quitted  it  to  live  for  two  years  at  Kdinburgh  ;  after  which,  he 
"<niiii  took  up  his  abode  among  tlie  Westmoreland  liills,  in  a 
rich  farm-house,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  with  mighty 
f  barns  and  spacious  pastures,^’  in  the  vicinity  of  his  former 
ottage  at  Grasmere.  It  w’as  to  this  retreat  that,  in  18*20,  he 
ivited  his  friend  Charles  Knight  and  his  family  to  pay  him  a 
isit,  conveying  his  invitation  in  a  letter  written  in  one  of  his 
lost  happy  veins.  After  describing  his  new’  abode,  he  con- 
iniics,  “  And  now,  my  friend,  think  wdiat  a  glorious  7f/  Dorado 
of  milk,  and  butter,  and  cream  cheeses,  and  all  other  dairyjpro- 
diicts,  supposing  that  you  like  those  things,  I  can  offer  you 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  You  may  absolutely  bathe  in  new 
milk,  or  even  in  cream ;  and  t/oa  shall  bathe,  if  you  like  it.  I 
know  that  you  care  not  much  about  luxuries  for  the  dinner 
‘tiible;  else,  though  our  luxuries  are  few  and  simple,  I  could 
offer  you  some  temptations — mountain  lamb  ecjual  to  AVelsh  ; 
char  famous  to  the  antipodes  ;  trout  and  j)ike  from  the  very  lake 
within  twenty-hve  feet  of  our  door ;  bread,  such  as  you  have 
never  presumed  to  dream  of,  made  of  our  own  wheat,  not 
‘doctored  and  separated  by  the  usual  miller’s  process  into  line 
insip  Hour  and  coarse,  that  is,  merely  dirty-looking  w  hite, 
but  all  ground  dow’ii  together,  w’hich  is  the  sole  receipt  {orperfo 
cml^)  for  having  rich,  lustrous,  red-brown,  ambrosial  brt'ad  ; 
new  potatoes,  of  celestial  earthiness  and  raciness,  w’hich,  with 
us,  last  to  October ;  and,  finally,  milk,  milk,  milk — cream,  cream, 
cream,  (hear  it,  thou  benighted  Londoner !)  in  which  you  must 
and  shall  bathe.”*  Ilis  last  retreat  w’as  in  the  villager  of  Lass- 
wude,  near  Edinburgh;  but  it  w’as  while  on  a  visit  to  Edinburgh, 
for  the  greater  facility  it  gave  him  in  superintending  the  passage 
through  the  press  of  the  collected  edition  of  his  works,  that  he 
died  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  For  some  weeks  prior  to  liis 
death,  his  health  had  been  seriously  affected,  but  no  particular 
idarm  was  excited,  as  he  W’as  frequently  an  invalid  ;  he,  however, 
kT*ew  gradually  w’orse,  yet  notliing  that  the  most  earnest  and 
devoted  medical  skill  could  su})ply,  w’as  w’anting  to  alleviate  his 
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rapidly  diminishing  strength  ;  and  his  last  hours  were  soother 
and  cheered  by  the  tender  filial  solicitude  of  his  eldest  an:  * 
youngest  daughters. 

In  personal  appearance,  Thomas  de  Quinccy  conveyed  tk 
idea  of  extreme  Iragility,  in  stature  he  w^as  exceedingly  dimim- 
live,  his  visage  was  small  and  much  wrinkled,  his  eyes,  pecrin: 
out  of  two  dark  rings,  contained  the  light  of  a  spirit  that  hac 
known  much  sorrow,  his  lips  were  curiously  expressive  anc 
subtle  in  tlieir  character,  but  above  all  rose  his  arched  him,. 
“  loaded  with  thought.”  We  suppose  no  adequate  conceptioE 
C[in  ever  be  given  to  the  public  of  his  singular  character,  anc 
as  Mr.  Hill  Hurt  on  remarks,  it  would  be  an  attempt  to  descrik 
the  indescribable,  and  no  one  would  believe  it,  were  an  at  temp: 
made  to  tell  all  about  liiin,  “  so  separate  would  the  whole  k 
“  from  all  the  normal  conditions  of  human  nature.”  Ilehadac 
(*ar  most  perfectly  attuned  for  the  reception  of  “beauty  born  oi 
“  murmuring  sound,”  and  one  of  his  most  cherished  ])leasiire 
was  derivi'd  from  listening  to  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  but 
of  the  two  he  preferred  vocal,  yet  a  discord,  ii  wrong  note, 
became  a  source  of  ex(|uisite  agony ;  and  we  are  told  that  h 
considered  his  fate  as  a  most  unliappy  one,  and  himself  emi 
roned  with  a  cloud  of  despair,  because  a  “peacock  had  conic  tc 
“live  within  Iiearing  distance  from  him, and  not  only  theterritic 
“  yells  of  the  accursed  biped  pierced  him  to  the  soul,  but  the  con- 
“  tinned  terror  of  tlieir  recurrence  kejit  his  nerves  in  agoiiisiiis 
“tension  during  the  intervals  of  silence.”  The  reader  has  but  to 
turn  to  his  various  works,  and  in  some  of  their  noblest  passage 
a  tolerable  idea  can  be  gained  of  the  marvellous  conception  b* 
eiitertain(‘d  of  the  beauty  of  sound;  words,  thoughts,  and 
ideas  are  there  arranged  in  the  most  musical  of  sequences,  so ai 
to  produce  the  charm  of  ])erfcct  harmony,  and  in  the  extrcnio 
beauty  of  their  rhythm  to  answer  all  the  jmrposes  of  notes  in  abai 
of  music.  In  spite  of  his  vast  acquirements  in  scholarly  lore,  hi 
intuit  iv(‘))(‘rce])tion  of  character  andthe  motivesof  human  action 
he  was  as  helpless,  not  only  in  every  position  of  responsibility 
but  even  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  every-day  life,  as  a  chili 
SmietiiiK's  a  friend,  charmed  into  forgetfulness  of  passing  time 
by  his  amazing  jiowers  of  conversation,  would  tind,  when  ven 
late,  that  many  a  mile  lay  lietween  his  host’s  house  and  his  own. 
l*i(‘vi(»usly  to  setting  out  to  walk  homeward,  De  (luincey  would 
calmly  point  out  the  dilliculties  of  the  way,  and  then  bv  n 
sudden  Hash  <»f  inspiration  he  himself  would  accompany  hi' 
belated  guest  ;  for  had  not  his  midnight  wanderings  made  him 
familiar  with  all  the  intricacies  of  the  path  Roofed  by  a  huge 
wide-awake,  with  a  lantern  of  more  than  common  dimension? 
in  his  hand,  away  he  goc.s ;  and  ever  as  he  goes  there  coiuv 
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rom  him  coiitiiiiied  stream  of  talk  concerning  Immanue^ 
unit,  and  other  kindred  matters.  Having  seen  his  guest  home> 
le  would  still  continue  walking  on  until,  weariness  overtaking 
lim,  he  would  take  his  rest  like  some  poor  mendicant,  or  like 
acob  of  old,  with  a  stone  for  his  pillow  and  the  heavens  for  the 
urtains  of  his  bed  :  yet  he  v^ould  testify  to  the  inconvenience 
nd  extreme  unpleasantness  of  sleeping  upon  such  a  couch  ;  for 
lie  night,  being  late  before  he  arrived  at  his  own  door,  he 
nocked,  or  thought  ho  knocked,  but  could  make  no  one 
ear,  so  scrambling  over  a  wall  lie  took  his  night’s  repose  in  a 
urrovr.  Mr.  Knight  tells  us  that  just  previous  to  his  acquaint- 
nce  with  him,  he  called  one  morning  on  a  friend,  wet  and 
hiverilig,  having  slept  under  a  liay  rick  in  the  Hampstead 
ields.  No  w’onder  he  used  to  denounce,  with  most  fervent 
quence,  that  “  brutal  and  barbarous  provision  of  tlie  law  of 
‘  Ihiglaiid  which  rendered  sleeping  in  the  open  air  an  act  of 
1“  ^agrancy,  and  so  punishable,  if  the  sleeper  could  not  give  a 
“ satisfactory  account  of  himself;  a  thing,”  adds  ^Ir.  lUirtoii, 
“which  he  never  could  give  under  any  circumstances.”  He 
-would  come  and  go  at  his  owm  sweet  will ;  no  one  could  ever  tell  for 
rtaintv  where  he  was  :  and  whem staving  for  a  whole  twelve 
months  at  Professor  Wilson’s,  were  he  wanting  by  any  friend, 
he  was  always  supposed  to  be  somewhere  about  the  house.” 
If  invited  out  to  dinner,  no  one  ever  thought  of  waiting  f(»r 
lim  to  make  his  appearance  before  they  commenced ;  he  was 
4iover  bindeiied  by  punctualities,  and  never  exacted  them  from 
ctlicrs.  “  The  festivities  of  the  afternoon  are  far  on  when  a 
commotion  is  heard  in  the  hall,  as  if  some  stray  dog  or  other 
“stray  animal  had  forced  its  way  in.  The  instinct  of  a  friendly 
[^  “j^ucst  tells  him  of  the  arrival — he  opens  the  door,  and  fetches 
‘in  the  little  stranger.  AVhat  can  it  be?  a  street  bov  of  some 
‘sort?  Ilis  costume,  in  fact,  is  a  boy’s  dufHe  great-coat,  very 
'threadbare,  with  a  hole  in  it,  and  buttoned  tight  to  the  chin, 
where  it  meets  the  fragments  of  a  particoloured  belcher  hand¬ 
kerchief;  on  his  feet  are  list  shoes ;  and  the  trousers,  some  one 
‘J^uggests  that  they  are  inner  linen  garments  blackened  with 
-'writing  ink,  but  Papaverius  never  would  have  been  at  the 
’troul)le  to  disguise  them.  What  can  be  the  theory  of  such  a 
i'‘co.stu?n(‘ ?  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world — it  consisted  of  the 
1“  fnigments  of  ap])arel  nearest  at  hand.  Had  chance  thrown  to 
iiiiii  a  court  single-breasted  coat,  with  a  bishop’s  a{>ron,  a  kilt, 
top-boots,  in  these  he  would  have  made  his  entry.”* 
ki.-5  extreme  helplessness,  combined  with  his  excessive  sensitivc- 
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uess  of  Ifoling,  would  not  unfrequeiitly  pul  him  to  great  iucon- 
veniciice.  It  is  recorded  that,  on  one  occasion,  wlien  staying  a* 
Charles  Knight’s,  wliile  Mrs.  Knight  was  away  from  home,  E 
host  tapped  at  his  cliamber  door  to  bid  him  good  night,  when  to 
his  surprise  he  found  him  sitting  at  the  open  window,  habited 
its  a  prize-fighter  when  he  enters  the  ring.  “  You  will  take 
“*  cold,’^  exclaimed  Mr.  Knight ;  “  where  is  your  shirt  “  I  have 
“  not  a  shirt — my  shirts  are  unwashed.”  “  But  why  not  tell  the 
“  servant  to  send  them  to  the  laundress  “Ah!  how  could  I 
“  presume  to  do  that  in  Mrs.  Knight’s  absence  ?”  lie  could  never 
trouble  a  servant  with  any  personal  requests  without  a  I0112 
])refatorv  apology,  his  almost  ultra  courtesy  would  make  lik 
ii(‘sitate  h»ng  before  he  ventured  a  request  at  all.  An  aiiiuv 
ing  instance  of  this  ultra  courtesy  to  servants,  is  told  by 
(iordon  in  her  admirable  life  of  her  Father,  Ib’ofessor  AVihon, 
t  )ne  night  De  (iuincey  paid  a  visit  to  the  Professor,  at  Glouceste 
Place,  when  it  came  on  to  rain  ;  he  waited  hour  after  hour,  ex 
peeting  it  would  cease;  nothing  would  do  but  he  must  remai 
all  night.  This  accidental  detention  was  prolonged  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  year;  during  this  period  he  invariably  dined  in  lii 
own  room.  “The  cook,  who  had  an  audience  with  him  daily 
“  n  ceived  her  instructions  in  silent  awe,  quite  overpowered  by 
“his  manner;  forbad  he  been  addressing  a  duchess,  lie  could 
“  scarcely  have  spoken  with  more  deference.  lie  would  couch  bL' 
“  reipiest  in  such  terms  as  these  : — ‘  Owing  to  dyspepsia  afllictin^ 
“  my  system,  and  the  possibility  of  any  additional  disarrangeinent 
“  of  the  stomach  taking  jdace,  consecpiences  incalculably  distre.v 
“  ing  woidd  arise,  so  much  so  indeed  as  to  increase  nervous  irrita 
“  tion,  and  ])r(‘vent  me  from  attending  to  matters  of  overwhelniiii 
“  iinj)orlane(‘,  if  you  do  not  remember  to  cut  the  mutton  in  a 
“diagjuial,  rather  than  in  a  longitudinal  form.’  The  cook— 1 
“Scotchwoman — had  great  reverence  for  Mr.  De  Quincey 
“  man  of  genius  ;  but,  after  one  of  these  interviews,  her  paticiut 
“  was  ] licit  y  well  (‘xhausted,  and  she  would  say,  ‘  AVeel,  I  never 
“  ht‘ard  tin*  like  o’  that  in  a’  mv  davs ;  the  bodie  has  an  awfu 
“sielit  o’  words.  If  it  had  been  my  ain  maister  that  was  waiitiai 
“his  dinner,  he  would  ha’  orderc'd  a  hale  tablefu’  wi’  little luai 
“tliana  waff  o*  his  haun,  and  here’s  a’  this  claver  aboot  a  bit 
“  mutton  nae  bigger  than  a  priii.  Air.  I)e  Quinshey  would  iiiaka 
“  gran’ jireacher,  though  I’m  thinking  a  liantlc  o’  the  folk  wouldii^ 
“  ken  what  he  was  driving  at.’  ’’ 

The  most  practical  and  careful  of  men  where  the  interest  oi 
otluTs  was  at  stake,  a  great  authority  on  political  economy,  >'bo 
hehl  some  very  prcTound  and  philosophic  views  of  that  science 
could  ‘iugtrcst  wiih  much  shrewdness  how  vou  might 
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ifour  money  so  as  <o  insure  lur^e  returns,  and  would  join  in  tlm 
Saturday-iiiglit  consultations  of  an  artisan  and  his  wife,  point - 
iii(T  out  how  advantageously  their  small  capital  could  be  invested  ; 
and  vet,  with  all  his  keenness  and  practical  wisdom  concerning 
money,  he  was  never  able  to  regulate  his  own,  so  as  to  insure 
freedom  from  annoying  creditors ;  either  from  some  organic 
weakness  more  developed  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been 
from  excessive  use  of  opium,  or  from  the  fact  that  his  mind 
was  habitually  brooding  over  great  intellectual  problems,  and 
did  not  admit  the  possibility  of  any  avenue  for  the  entrance  of 
so  mean  an  idea  as  money,  with  a  view  to  the  consideration  of 
his  own  benefit ;  it  was  only  the  urgent  and  pressing  necessity 
of  the  moment  that  made  him  entertain  it  at  all,  and  then  only 
us  the  most  likely  means  of  meeting  the  present  requirements, 
^\•hatever  they  might  be ;  hence,  he  was  continually  in  pecu¬ 
niary  difficulties,  which  could  scarcely  fail  in  being  the  case, 
when  he  measured  all  sums  of  money  by  tlie  common  standard 
of  immediate  use.  He  would  arrive  late  at  a  friend’s  door,  and 
represent  the  urgent  necessity  he  had  for  the  immediate  and  ab¬ 
solute  use  of  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  sometimes  if  he 
thought  the  friend  hesitated,  or  the  time  seemed  long  before  the 
required  loan  was  produced,  he  would  rumage  his  waistcoat 
pocket  in  search  of  something,  which,  when  found,  he  would  tend 
Its  ail  equivalent  in  value,  and  which  would  occasionally  prove  to 
he  a  bank  note  of  £IjO.  And  his  friends  were  of  opinion  that 
liad  tlie  note  been  accepted,  no  more  would  have  been  heard 
about  the  transaction.  ]£is  friends  laughed  at  the  idea  of  his 
ever  cherishing  any  notions  regarding  pecuniary  responsibility ; 
with  sympathies  ever  alive  to  the  cry  of  distress,  and  tin' 
sorrows  of  others,  he  would  freely  give  to  the  outstretclu'd 
hand  of  the  beggar  ;  but  the  act  was  always  final — he  gave  his 
all,  no  matter  what  the  sum  might  be.  This  trait  in  Ids 
character  continually  subjected  him  to  great  inconveniences 
from  the  pressing  claims  of  creditors,  from  whose  pursuit 
he  was  fre([uently  obliged  to  hide,  or  resort  to  the  wretched 
employment  of  hack  author  to  satisfy  their  demands.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary,  182o,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Wilson  that  he  had  not 
a  place  to  hide  his  head  in,  and  yet  was  oblig(‘d  to  carry  on  the* 
wretched  business  of  hack  author.  “  With  a  good  publisher,  and 
“leisure  to  meditate  on  what  I  write,  1  might  yet  liberate  myself.  ’ 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Charles  Knight  saw  him  groaning  over 
the  uncongenial  task  of  translating  into  English  a  German  Ro 
malice.  If  his  pressing  pecuniary  liabilities  enveloped  him,  as  they 
invariably  did,  in  a  dense  cloud  of  misery  and  ajiparent  despair, 
a  temporary  freedom  from  them  made  Ids  spirits  rise  jubilant 
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with  joy.  Ill  ii  letter  to  3Ir.  Kiiiglit,  already  quoted,  he  thus  ex¬ 
presses  himself  on  one  such  occasion,  “'Well,  by  "ood  management 
and  lx‘tter  luck,  1  contrived  early  in  the  present  year  to  silence 
“  mes  Auf/Zucs  (as  the  French  do,  or  did,  use  to  entitle  creditors). 
“  This  odious  race  of  people  were  silenced,  I  say,  or  nearly  so :  no 
‘Mnsolent  dun  has  raised  his  disgusting  voice  against  me  since 
“  Candlemas,  1821) ;  they  now  speak  softly,  and  as  if  butter  would 
“  not  melt  in  their  mouths ;  and  I  have  so  well  planted  my  fire- 
“engines  for  extinguishing  this  horrid  description  of  nuisance. 
“  that  if  by  chance  any  one  should  smoulder  a  little  too  mucli 
“  (flame  out  none  durst  for  shame),  him  1  shall  souse  and  drencL 
“  forthwith  into  quietness.”  Mrs  Gordon  asserts  that  he  never 
entirely  freed  himself  from  the  use  of  opium,  although  the 
(jiiantity  taken  was  extremely  moderate  when  compared  with 
what  at  (>ne  time  was  his  daily  dose;  she  says,  that  “it  was  no 
“  unlreqiient  sight  to  find  him  in  his  room,  lying  upon  the  rug  in 
“  front  of  the  tire,  his  head  resting  upon  a  book,  with  hi.«5  aiiii-) 
“ cro>s(‘d  over  his  breast,  plunged  into  jnofound  slumber.  l'»i 
“  several  hours  he  would  lie  in  this  state,  until  the  effect  of  the 
“  tor])or  had  passed  away.”  Tired,  wet,  and  covered  with  mud,  he 
would  .--lip  into  the  room  of  a  friend  in  the  hour  of  twilight, 
faint  and  (‘xhausted  from  long  fasting  and  long  walks,  soliciting 
refreshments  ;  but  how  wiis  the  wearied  and  worn  little  body  to 
be  retreshed  ?  was  the  problem  ;  “  soft  food  disagreed  with  him— 
the  hard  he  could  not  eat.”  Yet  the  solution  of  the  problem 
would  bi'  speedily  etfected  by  the  production  of  laudanum,  and  the 
weary  was  Jit  rest  for  a  time. 

De  (bdncc'y  was  a  dear  lover  of  books,  and  an  omnivor(^8 
reader,  and  with  a  memory  as  capacious  as  his  appetite  he  accu- 
mulat('d  and  retained  vast  stores  of  information  and  learning.  In 
his  publislud  works  continual  glimpses  are  obtained  relative  to 
the  wide  range  his  reading  comprehended  ;  he  knew  the  contents 
of  books  ordinarv  readers,  av,  and  extraordinary  readers,  had 
never  ht‘ard  the  name  of,  much  less  seen.  It  was  nothing  but  an 
('asy  task  with  him  to  read  in  chronological  order  all  books  ex¬ 
tant  on  any  given  subject,  no  matter  what,  as  all  subjects  proved 
attractive.  Wherever  he  was  staying,  by  some  instinct  or 
other,  he  speedily  found  his  way  to  jdaces  sacred  us  the  harbour¬ 
age  of  lH)oks  ;  sometimes  this  would  occur  in  the  early  hours  of 
morning,  ere  he  had  found  time  to  don  his  clothing,  and,  lugging 
a  whoh*  1  nap  round  him,  he  would  sj)read  them  out  one  after 
another  on  some  article  of  bedroom  furniture,  of  sufficient 
iieight  to  allow  him  to  lie  at  full  length  rc'cumbent  on  the  floor. 
'I'heii,  perchance,  he  would  find  some  “  anachronism  in  the 
“  commonly  received  histories  of  a  very  important  period;  and 
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“  as  lie  expounded  it,  lurniiip;  up  his  unearthly  face  from  the  book 
“  with  an  almost  painful  expression  of  grave  eagerness, it  would 
occur  to  his  host  that  he  had  seen  scenes  something  like  it  “in 
“Dutch  paintings  of  the  Temptations  of  St.  Anthony.’^  An 
amusing  description  is  given  by  Mr.  Burton  of  De  Quincey's 
library.  “  Some  legend,^^  he  says,  “  there  is,  of  a  book  creditor 
“  having  forced  his  way  into  the  cacus  den,  and  there  seen  a  sort  (*f 
“  rubble- work  inner  wall  of  volumes,  with  their  edges  outwards, 
“  while  others,  bound  and  unbound,  the  plebian  sheep-skin  and 
“  the  aristocratic  russian,  were  squeezed  into  certain  tubs  drawn 
“  from  the  washing  establishment  of  a  confiding  landlady.’’  He 
had  one  characteristic  in  common  with  other  lovers  of  books  ;  lu' 
seldom  returned  a  borrowed  one,  folio  or  quarto,  a  single  volume 
or  oneof  a  valuable  set ;  sometimes  the  volume  was  found  ‘‘greatly 
“enhanced  in  value  by  a  j^rofuse  edging  of  manuscript  notes.” 
He  never  hesitated  to  tear  out  the  leaves  of  a  large-margined 
book,  whether  his  own  or  belonging  to  another,  if  he  ran  short, 
for  the  moment,  of  writing  piq)er.  It  is  once  reported  that  be 
sent  in  “  copy  written  on  the  edges  of  a  tall  octavo  Somninni 
Scijjioiiis ;  and  as  he  did  not  obliterate  the  original  matter,  the 
“printer  was  rather  puzzled,  and  made  a  funny  jumble  between 
“  the  letterpress  Latin  and  the  manuscript  English.” 

AVho  that  has  heard  of  Do  Quincey,  has  not  also  heard  of 
his  marvellous  powers  of  conversation  r"  his  “  silver  talk  ”  w;is 
proverbial,  and  his  enchanted  auditors  sat  enchained  heedless 
of  passing  time,  listening  to  the  streams  of  eloquence  pour¬ 
ing  from  between  his  expressive  lips,  free,  clear  and  continuous  ; 
iij|vcr  degenerating  into  mere  soliloquy,  or  rising  into  declama¬ 
tion,  and  in  sentences  as  exquisitely  joined  and  interlaced 
together,  as  if  they  were  destined  to  “  challenge  the  criticism 
“of  the  remotest  posterity and  the  language  with  which  he 
clothed  his  afflMcnt  store  of  thoughts,  ideas,  and  illustrations, 
was  not  alone  worthy  of  the  subject,  but  likewise  of  his  own 
marvellous  powers,  they  were  uttered  with  no  sort  of  conscious¬ 
ness  of  their  Ix'ing  more  than  ordinarily  above  the  level  of 
usual  talk.  The  mention  of  I)e  (iuincey’s  conversational  powers 
naturally  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  his  works.  We  fear, 
however,  that  we  have  already  more  than  exceeded  our  usual 
limits;  but  our  object  has  been,  not  so  much  a  criticism  of  his 
literary  productions,  as  an  attempt  to  convey  an  idea  of  tlu' 
man,  by  bringing  together,  in  a  few  pages,  the  various  t  'aits 
illustrative  of  his  character,  which  lie  entombed  in  two  or  three 
or  more  volumes  ;•  yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  a  few 
words  concernini?  the  contents  of  the  fifteen  volumes  before  us. 
Although  he  never  completed  his  De  Emendation^  Hnmani 
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lit(>  Ih  rlvit^  y(  t  what  lie  lias  dc.iic  is  cm  iisidu  ral  lo,  and  will  retain  1 
an  lionourcd  jdaee  in  oiir  national  literature,  l(’iig  alter  more  ^ 
])(.])idar  and  apparently  more  brilliant  produetions  have  been  > 
di>placed,  and  the  recollection  of  them  faded  from  the  memory  \ 
of  man.  As  a  master  of  English  composition  he  takes  his 
place  among  the  most  honoured  of  the  names  of  which  England 
can  hoast  ;  his  works  would  amply  repays  their  being  studied 
for  the  sole  ])urpose  of  ascertaining  how  facile  and  how’  ductile 
our  Ihiglish  languago  becomes  in  the  hands  of  one  who 
Oioroughly  understands  and  has  the  genius  to  use  it.  Doubt¬ 
less,  they  will  never  ])rove  supremely  attractive  to  the  many; 
ilicy  contain  not  the  elements  of  extensive  popularity,  and  what 
1  )c  t  biincey  said  with  reference  to  the  works  of  (’harles  Lamb 
may  b(‘ appli(*d  with  ecpial  justness  and  truth  to  his  own.  To 
;lic  man  of  culture,  or  to  that  happy  man,  the  man  of  leisure, 
witli  literary'  tastes,  they*  will  ever  ])rove  a  rich  source  of 
unexhausted  pleasure,  a  fount  of  calm,  placid,  yet  exquisite 
cii Jnyment ;  to  the  man  of  hurry*  and  business,  the  man  of 
railroads,  the  man  of  money’  and  money’  making,  hastening  to 
'U'.tln  r  wealth,  and  with  scarcely*  time  to  eat,  sleep,  or  to  drink, 
they*  cannot  fail  in  being  distasteful,  because  a  seime  of  keen 
iutclh'ctual  lelisli — arising  from  so]>liisms  being  dispelhd  like  a 
mist  bcf<»r(‘  th(‘  morning  sun,  of  doubts  cleared  uj),  and  knotty 
probl  ems  snlv(*(l,  and  all  done  with  clearness  and  preciseness  of 
-tyl(‘,  beauty*  of  language  iind  of  diction,  and  with  a  logical  in- 
<isi\cncss,  nevc'r  surpassed,  and  almost  witliout  rivalry* — can 
iu'vtu*  be  a])prcciated  by*  him,  and,  moreover,  because  it  ])roduces 
m>  moiu'tary*  iH'sult.  The  mere  surface-skimmer  of  books 
m‘ver  p('rc('ive  tlu*  ]u*ofound  wisdom  embedded  in  these  works, 
the  calm,  dot']),  yet  placid  flow  (►f  humour,  the  sharp  and  biting 
‘  jirca^-m,  and  the  k('(‘n,  subtle  irony;  l)ut  to  the  initiated,  all 
thcM'  qualitit's  ])roduce  a  charm  which  lH>th  captivates  and  en- 
rliaius.  \  fault  lixMpu'ntly*  attrihuti'd  to  these  essays  is  that 
•  •f  dilfusiveness.  “  'I'hey*  are  too  discursive  in  their  character,”  is 
tlu'  continual  cry,  yet  heiH'in  consists  one  of  their  peculiar 
ht'autics;  it  is,  as  one  critic  has  aptly*  remarked,  like  a  man,  who, 
having  a  jouriK'V  to  accomplish,  does  not  care  to  toil  and  sweat 
along  the  dusty*  liighway*  to  gain  tlie  end,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
prefers  to  wander  down  this  gre<'n  lane,  ])luck  a  flower  from 
beneath  tlu‘  hedge,  now  listi'ii  to  the  birds  singing  in  a  copse  or 
wo(k1,  now  watch  the  waters  fh>w  in  a  tiny  brook,  or  sit  upon  an 
stile,  and  watch  the  clouds  overhead,  jind  remark  the  exten- 
i\e  prosjM  ct  s[»read  (uit  before  him  ;  and  thus  having  enjoy*ed  all 
t  lu*  bcjiuty*  there  was  to  taijoy*  on  the  wav,  he  arrives  at  hi> 
j'•ul•ncy*  s  cud  well  satisfied  with  the  road  he  has  travelled. 
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De  Quincey  is  a  master  of  cynicism.  Abundant  evidence  ol 
this  might  be  cited  from  these  volumes,  but  the  cliief  cxam])le 
lies  in  the  famous  Essay  on  ^lurder  considered  as  one  of  t!u' 
Fine  Arts.’’  It  is  as  perfect  a  piece  of  2)ure  cynicism  as  any  in 
our  language ;  not  savage,  like  some  of  Swift’s  or  Carlyh‘'s 
pieces,  but  ])lay fill  and  full  of  humour ;  and,  as  a  recent  critic 
observes,  “  the  humour  of  it  consists  in  the  cynicism  being 
“  su})i)resscd  and  ignored  by  the  writer,  who  pretends  to  take  his 
stand  as  a  sentimentalist,  as  a  sympathiser  with  those  modes 
‘‘onVvling  which  the  tine  arts  arouse  in  those  who  study  them.” 
AVhilst  tliis  is  the  character  of  the  Essay  itself,  tlie  “  Postscript” 
is  an  illustration  of  the  power  De  Quincey  possessed  in  sustain¬ 
ing  and  slowly  pursuing  a  subject,  until  it  reaclu'd  a  terrible 
climax  ;  anything  more  Iiorribly  interesting  cannot  be  imagined, 
tlian  his  description  of  Williams,  and  the  murder  of  the  Marrs, 
it  has  a  magnetic  force  of  attraction,  a  fascination  whicli  tlie 
reader  vainly  endeavours  to  dispel  ;  it  grips  the  heart  with  a 
fearful  spasm  of  horror,  and  freezes  the  blood  with  a  ])etrilying 
terror,  till,  like  men  wlio  liave  seen  spirits,  the  flesh  creej)s 
and  the  hair  appears  to  stand  on  end,  and  we  are  actually  com¬ 
pelled  to  trace  one  by  one  the  steps  of  the  fell  murderer,  in 
whose  veins  not  blood,  but  a  kind  of  “  green  sap,”  ran,  in  his 
diabolical  work;  and  yet  the  whole  account  is  based  on  the 
same  argument  as  Butler  uses  in  his  “  Divine  Analogy,”  viz., 
that  oi prohahilify.  As  a  writer  of  narrative,  De  (iuincey  shines 
as  an  adept ;  marvellously  graphic  is  his  account  of  the  Spanish 
Military  Men  and  the  Fliyhf  of  the  7hr/r7>’.s%  both  subjects  equally 
r(^ote,  but  yet  most  successfully  brought  home  to  us.  The 
first,  especially,  is  written  in  his  most  playful  yet  brightest  of 
humours ;  his  pen  appears  to  have  been  guided  by  the  very 
love  he  tells  us  he  cherished  for  lovely  “  Kate,”  or  Kittv,” 
or“Pussey,”  for  by  each  of  these  endearing  names  does  he 
call  her.  Space  will  not  permit  us  to  quote  any  portion  of  the 
narrative,  or  we  should  like  to  embellish  our  pages  by  inserting 
the  description  of  Kate  on  the  su^nmit  of  the  Andes.  But  aft<T 
«dl,  De  (iuincev’s  greatest  glory  consists  in  his  “  impassioned 
prose” — in  these  compositions  he  has  no  prototype,  ecjual,  <tr 
successor ;  he  was  its  absolute  creator.  No  other  author  ev('i* 
|x»ssessi‘d  the  jiower  which  he  ac(piin‘d,  of  seizing  tlu^  impal¬ 
pable  and  air-drawn  scenery  of  (lr(‘ams,  and  embodying  it  in 
impassioned  language  ;  it  was  a  faculty  of  which  he  alone  was 
master,  and  which  he  has  used  with  such  magic  skill,  and 
subtilty,  and  power,  that  it  seems  next  to  an  impossibility  for  any 
creature  to  equal.  We  will  close  our  notice  of  this  unique 
man  and  extraor linarv  goniu«,  by  quoting  one  illustration  of 
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Ills  “  impas<iion(‘(l  prose,”  one  which  luis  been  most  advantage- 
«aisly  compared  with  some  of  the  choice  passages  of  the 
great  masters  of  composition.  The  piece  is  not  so  daring  in  its 
imaginative  sweep  as  is  the  final  climaxes  of  h\^  Joan  of  Arc, 
])tit  we  believe  it  to  be  no  less  known  than  any  other  of  his 
‘-jilendid  cloud-land  visions  :  it  is  called 

THE  TIIKEE  LADIES  OF  SORROW. 

riie  eldest  of  the  three  is  named  Matvv  Lackrtpuanim,  our  Ladj 
(.r  Tears.  Slie  it  is  that  night  and  day  raves  and  moans,  calling  for 
vanished  fact's.  Slie  stood  in  Kama,  wlien  a  voice  was  lieard  of 
l.imentation — “  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  refusing  to  be 
comforted.”  She  it  was  that  stood  in  Bethlehem  on  the  night  when 
1  lerod’s  sword  swept  its  nurseries  of  innocents,  and  the  little  feet 
'vere  stiffened  for  ever,  which,  heard  at  times  as  they  tottered  along 
tioors  overhead,  woke  pulses  of  love  in  household  hearts  that  were 
not  unmarked  in  heaven.  Her  eyes  are  sweet  and  subtle,  wild  and 
sleepy  by  turns  ;  oftentimes  rising  to  the  clouds,  oftentimes  challen¬ 
ging  the  heavens.  She  wears  a  diadem  round  her  head.  And  I  knew 
liy  childish  memories  that  she  could  go  abroad  upon  the  winds  when 
-he  heard  the  sobbing  of  litanies  or  the  thundering  of  organs,  and 
when  she  beheld  the  mustering  of  summer  clouds.  This  sister,  the 
eldest,  it  is  that  carries  keys  more  than  papal  at  her  girdle,  which 
opiMi  every  cottage  and  every  palace.  She,  to  my  knowledge,  sat  all 
last  summer  by  the  bedside  of  the  blind  beggar,  him  that  1  so 
(•ften  and  so  gladly  talked  with,  whose  pious  daughter,  eight  year; 
old,  with  the  sunny  countenance,  resisted  the  temptations  of  play 
and  village  mirth  to  travel  all  day  long  on  dusty  roads  with  her 
afilicted  father.  For  this  did  (xod  send  her  a  great  reward.  In  the 
spring-time  of  the  year,  and  whilst  yet  her  own  spring  was  budding, 
lie  took  her  to  Himself.  Hut  her  blind  father  mourns  for  ever  over 
her ;  still  he  dreams  at  midnight  that  the  little  guiding  hand  is  locked 
within  his  own  ;  and  still  he  awakens  to  a  darkness  that  is  now 
within  a  second  and  a  deeper  darkness.  This  Mater  T.achri^marum 
also  has  been  sitting  all  this  winter  of  1844-45  within  the  bed- 
chaml>er  of  the  (V.ar,  bringing  before  his  eyes  a  daughter  (not  less 
pious)  that  vanislu'd  to  God  not  less  suddenly,  and  left  behind  her  a 
darkness  not  le.-^s  profound.  l>y  the  povei  of  her  keys  it  is  that  our 
I. ady  of  d  ears  glides,  a  ghostly  intruder,  into  the  chamber  of  sleep- 
i«*ss  men,  sleepless  women,  sleepless  children,  from  the  Ganges  to  the 
.Nile,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Mississippi;  and  her,  because  she  is  the 
first-born  of  her  house,  and  has  the  widest  empire,  let  us  honour  w  ith 
tlie  title  of  “  Madonna.” 

The  second  sister  is  called  Mater  Suspiriornm^  our  Lady  of  Sighs* 
She  neither  scales  the  clouds,  nor  walks  abroad  upon  the  w  inds.  Slie 
\*ears  no  diadem.  And  ’Jier  eyes,  if  they  w’cre  ever  seen,  would  be 
neither  sweet  nor  subtle  ;  no  man  could  read  their  story  ;  they  wouW 
he  found  filled  with  perishing  dreams  and  with  WTecks  of  forgotten 
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ileliiiuiu.  But  she  raises  not  her  eyes  ;  lier  head,  on  wliieh  sits  a  dila¬ 
pidated  turban,  droops  for  ever,  for  ever  fastens  on  the  dust.  Slie 
weeps  not,  she  groans  not,  but  she  sighs  inaudibly  at  intervals. 
Her  sister  Madonna  is  oftentimes  stormy  and  frantic — raging  in  the 
j  highest  against  heaven,  and  demanding  back  her  darlings  ;  but  our 
Lady  of  Sighs  never  clamours,  , never  defies,  dreams  not  of  rebellious 
aspirations.  She  is  lur.'.ble  to  abjectness.  Hers  is  the  meekness 
that  belongs  to  the  hopeless.  Murmur  she  may,  but  it  is  in  her  sleep  ; 
whisper  she  may,  but  it  is  to  herself  in  the  twilight ;  mutter  she 
does  at  times,  but  it  is  in  solitary  places  that  are  desolate  as  she  is 
desolate,  in  ruined  cities,  and  when  the  sun  has  gone  down  to  rest. 
This  sister  is  the  visitor  of  the  Pariah,  of  the  Jew,  of  the  bondman  at 
the  oar  in  Mediterranean  galleys,  of  the  Knglish  criminal  in  Xorfolk 
■  Island,  blotted  out  from  remembrance  in  sweet  far-oti’  England,  of 
I  the  ballled  penitent  reverting  his  eye  for  ever  upon  a  solitary  grave, 
which  to  him  seems  the  altar  overthrown  of  some  jiast  and  bloody 
sacrifice,  on  which  altar  no  oblations  can  now  be  availing,  whether 
towards  pardon  that  he  might  implore,  or  towards  rejiaration  that  he 
might  attempt.  Every  slave  that  at  noonday  looks  up  to  the  tropi¬ 
cal  sun  with  timid  reproach,  as  he  points  with  one  hand  to  the  eartli, 
our  general  mother,  but  for  him  a  step-mother,  as  he  points  with  the 
other  hand  to  the  Bible,  our  general  teacher,  but  against  him  soiled 
I  and  sequestered  ;  every  woman,  sitting  in  darkness,  without  love  to 
shelter  her  head,  or  hope  to  illume  her  solitude,  because  the  heaven- 
born  instincts  kindling  in  her  nature  germs  of  holy  atfection,  which  God 
implanted  in  her  womanly  bosom,  having  been  stifled  by  social 
necessities,  now  burn  sullenly  to  waste,  like  sepulchral  lamps  among 
the  ancients  ;  every  nun,  defrauded  of  her  unreturning  May-time  by 
wicked  kinsmen,  whom  God  will  judge;  every  captive  in  every 

1  dungeon  ;  all  that  are  betrayed,  and  all  tliat  are  rejected,  outcasts 
by  traditionary  law,  and  children  of  hcredifan/  disgrace — all  tliese 
I  walk  with  our  Lady  of  Sighs.  She  also  carries  a  key  ;  but  she  needs 
J  it  little;  for  her  kingdom  is  chiefly  .  among  the  tents  of  shame, 

I  and  the  houseless  vagrant  of  every  clime  ;  yet  in  the  very  liigliest 
I  ranks  of  men  she  finds  chapels  of  her  own  ;  and  even  in  glorious 
5  Kngland  there  are  some  that,  to  the  world,  carry  their  heads  as 
’)  proudly  as  the  reindeer,  who  yet  secretly  have  received  her  mark 
upon  their  foreheads. 

But  the  third  sister,  who  is  also  the  youngest. — Hush!  wdiisper, 
whilst  we  talk  of  /ivr  !  Her  kingdom  is  not  large,  or  else  no  flesh 
should  live  ;  but  within  that  kingdom  all  power  is  liers.  Her  liead, 
turreted  like  that  of  Cybele,  rises  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  niglit. 
She  droops  not  ;  and  her  eyes,  rising  so  high,  m  'ujht  be  hidden  by 
tlistance.  But,  being  what  they  are,  they  cannot  be  hidden  ; 
through  the  treble  veil  of  crape  which  she  wears,  the  fierce  light 
ot  a  blazing  misery,  that  rests  not  for  matins  or  for  vespers,  for  noon 
ol  day  or  noon  of  night,  for  ebbing  or  flowing  tide,  may  be  read 
from  the  very  ground.  She  is  the  defier  of  God.  She  is  also 
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the  mother  of  lunacies  and  tlie  suggestress  of  suicides.  Deej 
lie  the  roots  of  her  power  ;  but  narrow  is  the  nation  that  she 
rules  :  for  she  can  approach  only  tliose  in  whom  a  profound  nature 
has  been  iij)heavcd  by  central  convulsions  ;  in  whom  the  heart 
trernhles  and  the  brain  rocks  under  conspiracies  of  tempests  from 
without  and  tempests  from  within.  Madonna  moves  with  un¬ 
certain  steps,  fast  or  slow,  but  with  tragic  grace.  Our  Lady 
of  Sighs  creeps  timidly  and  stealthily  ;  but  this  youngest  sister 
moves  with  incalculable  motions,  bounding  and  with  tigers'  step. 
Slie  carries  no  key  ;  for,  though  coining  rarely  amongst  men. 
slie  storms  all  doors  at  which  she  is  permitted  to  enter  at  all.  And 
her  name  is  Mater  Tenehrarumt  our  Lady  of  Darkness. 
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THE  LITEPiATUKE  OF  NAUTICAL  ADVENTUEE. 

V  LARGE  and  ever-incroasiii'^  branch  of  popular  literature 
consists  of  works  of  travel,  voyages,  and  adventure.  Over 
the  minds  of  the  young  they  exercise  a  potent  and  powerful 
spell;  their  imaginations  are  held  captive  while  the  eye  gloats 
over  the  fascinating  pages,  and  the  heart  thrills  with  a  sensation 
of  cx(piisitc  delight ;  the  love  of  adventure,  latent  in  every 
nature,  is  aroused  into  active  desire,  and  the  eager  soul  longs 
to  emulate  each  deed  of  daring  and  exalted  courage.  The 
more  a  narrative  is  fraught  with  danger  and  peril,  the  more 
intensely  does  the  untried  spirit  yearn  to  experience  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  similar  scenes,  where  tact,  energy,  courage,  and  endur¬ 
ance  are  required  to  overcome  the  exigencies  of  unexpected 
i^itiiations.  Usually  the  first  introduction  to  the  glorious  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  a  nautical  existence,  is  by  the  perusal  of  Defoe hs  ever 
fresh  and  memorable  “  Uoh'umn  Crusoe,^*  the  one  standard  book 
for  boys  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  the  taste  of  suc¬ 
cessive  generations,  and  is  as  eagerly  read  now  as  when  lirst  its 
marvellous  records  were  bestowed  upon  the  public.  Our  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  exhilarating  dangers  of  a  sailor’s  life  was  not  by 
the  renowned  “Robinson,” — he  eventually  became  a  jiriinc 
favourite ;  but  prior  to  our  acquaintance  with  the  enviable  York 
mariner,  we  had  made  that  of  a  lesser  Crusoe,  a  personage 
whose  name  appears  to  have  entirely  faded  from  the  recollection 
of  the  literary  world,  and,  perhaps,  never  attained  to  any 
jri’cat  degree  of  honour  or  favour  among  the  notaries  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Manv  vears  have  iiassed  awav  since  the  narrative  of  ^Ir. 
leiirose  charmed  us,  and  during  those  years  we  have  read  many 
volumes  of  stirring  nautical  adventure,  but  none  have  left  so 
vivid  an  impression  of  intense  pleasure  as  “  l*cnrose’s  Journal” 
(in  four  small  volumes).  We  have  never  seen  but  one  ccq)y  of 
this  work,  and  have  no  idea  who  the  author  is ;  but,  Ibllowing 
ni  the  footsteps  of  the  matchless  Defoe,  he  makes  his  hero 
surrcpetitiously  leave  home  to  encounter  the  perils  of  the  ocean;  he 
ts  shipwrecked,  and  cast  upon  an  uninhabited  island.  Unlike  his 
great  prototype,  however,  he  has  no  wreck  from  whence  to 
ubtain  stores,  but  is  left  entirely  destitute,  without  even  the 
means  of  kindling  a  tire  with  which  to  c(X)k  what  animal  foml 
be  might  chance  to  obtain,  until  a  terrific  thunderstorm  swept 
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over  his  island,  during  which  llie  liglitning  set  tire  to  the 
trunk  of  a  decayed  tree.  lie  lived  for  many  years  solitarily  on 
his  island,  until  he  began  to  think  he  should  have  to  end  his 
life  there,  unblessed  by  the  companionship  of  any  fello\r 
creature.  However,  one  day,  a  canoe  containing  two  Indians, 
a  man  and  woman,  in  an  exhausted  condition,  drifted  on  to  a 
part  of  the  coast,  lie  eventually  marries  the  woman ;  and 
several  other  Indians  arriving  at  the  island  during  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  stormy  weather,  quite  a  little  colony  contrived  to  exist 
happily  together,  where  formerly  one  solitary  individual  wa.> 
tlie  sole  human  creature.  Penrose  never  leaves  his  island,  and 
1  lie  narrative  is  continued  beyond  his  death  by  his  son.  The 
perusal  of  this  work  was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  innumer¬ 
able  others ;  our  boyhood  was  passed  immersed  in  the  pages  of 
large  folio  volumes,  filled  with  the  records  of  shipwrecks  and 
disasters  at  sea.  The  effects  of  several  severe  accidents  kept  us 
from  the  sports  of  more  active  companions;  and  hours,  and  days, 
and  months,  which  would  otherwise  have  dragged  wearily  along, 
lied  quickly  away  on  the  wings  of  pleasure  while  perusing 
these,  to  us,  delightful  books.  It  was  during  that  period  we 
gained  our  first  knowledge  of  the  achievements  of  those 
doughty  heroes,  who.se  names  shed  such  a  lustre  over  the 
annals  of  the  reign  of  our  virgin  Queen,  and  whose  bravery 
and  indomitable  courage  spread  such  terror  among  the  ranks 
of  our  national  enemies,  and  who  carried  the  fame  of  English¬ 
men  through  hostile  seas,  to  lands  gorgeous  with  the  luxuriant 
veg(‘tation  of  tropical  scenery,  or  barren  with  the  ice  and  snow 
of  everlasting  winter.  The  lives  of  Drake,  Hawkins,  Raleigh, 
Davis,  and  Frobisher  implanted  in  our  nature  passionate  love 
for  maritime  adventure,  which  time  only  serves  to  strengthen. 

The  imjiuLse  given  to  maritime  discovery  is  the  most  notable 
lact  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal 
devottnl  all  his  energies  and  time  to  the  realization  of  the  one 
grand  idea  which  made  the  motive  principle  of  his  life;  viz., 
the  circumnavigation  of  Africa.  Withdrawing  from  the  at  trac¬ 
tions  of  the  court,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Sagres,  in  full 
view  of  the  ocean  ;  there  he  would  study  all  the  knowledge 
relative  to  maritime  arts  ;  there  he  would  receive  and  converse 
with  the  most  renowned  captains  and  navigators  of  the  age; 
there  he  woidd  mature  plans  of  discovery  which  was  to  sur¬ 
round  his  name  with  such  glory ;  from  thence  he  watcht^l  his 
various  annaments  sail  to  ])rosecute  discoveries  along  the  western 
<  oust  of  Africa  ;  and  there,  too,  he  doubtless  passed  man}"  anxious 
hours,  watching,  if  haply  he  might  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  sails 
of  homewurd-fniund  vessels,  freighted  with  the  glad  tidings  that 
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a  new  patliway  had  been  found  to  the  markets  of  the  East.  He 
never  lived  to  see  the  realization  of  his  cherished  hopes;  he  died 
lonf^  before  V asco  de  Gama,  pursuing  the  track  he  had  pointed 
out,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  sailed  along  the 
southern  coast  of  India.  The  Portuguese  mariners  became 
celebrated  for  their  hard}’,  bold,  and  venturous  natures ;  soon, 
liowevcr,  they  had  to  share  their  fame  with  the  claimants  of 
other  nations.  The  one  man  of  the  fifteenth  century,  basing 
his  hopes  on  the  solid  foundation  of  logical  deduction,  spread 
hia  sails  upon  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  steered  to 
the  west  to  discover  a  new  world  for  Spain  and  for  Europe.  No 
more  grander  sight,  if  we  think  of  the  magnitude  of  the  results, 
was  to  be  seen  in  that  far-back  century,  than  those  three  puny 
vessels  setting  sail  on  that  Friday  morning,  the  third  day  of 
August,  in  the  year  1492.  The  sailors,  realizing  to  the  full  the 
(lansrers  they  were  to  encounter,  and  not  buoyed  by  the  lofty 
hopes  which  swelled  the  bosom  of  their  noble  commander,  were 
^.doomy  and  depressed ;  their  friends,  from  whom  they  had  just 
parted,  had  forbodingly  prophesied  that  they  should  never  behold 
their  faces  again,  and  had  uttered  their  farewells  in  the  tones  we 
ii.se  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying,  and  their  lamentations  still 
(‘clioed  ill  their  ears,  augmenting  their  fears,  so  that  they  re- 
;;arded  themselves  as  doomed  men ;  and  when,  on  the  9th  of  the 
tollowing  September,  they  saw  the  heights  of  F erro  gradually 
fade  from  tlie  horizon,  “they  seemed  literally  to  have  taken 
“leave  of  the  world.  Pehind  them  was  everything  dear  to  the 
“heart  of  man  ;  country,  family,  friends,  life  itself:  before  them 
“  everything  was  chaos,  mystery,  and  peril.  In  the  ])crturbation 
“of  the  moment,  they  despaired  of  ever  moroseeingtheir homes.’* 
Many  of  them  shed  tears,  and  some  broke  into  loud  lamentations, 
folumbus  tried  in  every  possible  way  to  soothe  their  distress,  and 
to  inspire  them  with  his  own  glorious  anticipations.  He  himself 
'vas  confident  of  success ;  no  doubts  perturbed  his  mind,  no 
sorrow  saddened  his  heart ;  but,  instead,  sacred  joy.  He  (!ast 
no  long  lingering  looks  of  regret  back  to  the  shore's  he  was 
leaving.  In  imagination  he  looked  forw’ard  to  all  the  glories  of 
^he  country  he  was  destined  to  discover,  the  fame  which  would 
tor  ever  after  be  associated  witli  his  name,  and  the  inestimable 
Messings  which  were  likely  to  accrue  to  mankind  as  the  fruits 
‘lad  rewards  of  his  great  undertaking.  The  discovery  of 
America  seemed  to  open  an  outlet  for  the  |X}nt-up  energies  of 
buroj)e.  The  compass  of  the  old  world  could  not  find  room  for 
tile  realization  of  tlie  ambition  cherislied  by  daring  natures  ;  its 
lomis  and  routines  shackled  their  powers,  and  restrained  them 
horn  accomplishing  wliatcvcr  ambition  prompted  them  to  per- 
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form ;  but  hero,  in  this  vast  continent,  no  such  restriction? 
girded  them  round;  here  was  scope  sufficient  for  the  display  oi 
all  their  faculties,  mental  and  physical ;  hero  all  the  resources  of 
their  intellect  would  be  calh'd  into  active  play" ;  here  was  room 
for  ('xhibitin^  whatev('r  courage  or  bravery  tliey"  possessed;  and 
their  capacity’  for  (^idurance  could  here  be  fully’  tested.  Perhaps, 
at  this  distant  period  of  time,  it  is  not  j)ossible  to  imagine  when 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  were  touched  and  thrilled  with 
the  new’s  of  the  grand  discovery  of  the  new  continent  in  the 
wid(.‘  wast(‘  of  the  western  w’aters,  and  of  the  splendid  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  various  bands  of  adventurers,  who  were  <un- 
tinually’  leaving  the  shores  of  the  old  world,  to  seek  for  fortune 
and  fame  on  those  of  the  new.  llow  the  inhabitants  of  the 
vai’ious  s(‘ii-ports  must  have  thronged  round  the  crew  of  each 
vessel,  as  they  returiu'd  from  those  distant  colonies,  brimful  of 
news !  and  how  they  must  have  listeiK'd  with  bated  breath,  as 
now  one  and  now  anotln'r  of  those  bronzed  and  hardy’  menn- 
counted  some  daring  deed  achieved  by  some  well-known  indi¬ 
vidual,  or  detailed  some  of  the  wonders  of  those  strange 
countries  I  and  how  their  ey’cs  must  have  glistened  with  astoni>h- 
ment,  when  the  natural  ])roducts  of  those  lands  were  exliihitcd! 
how  the  soldier’s  heart  must  have  beat  high  with  ho])e,  as  lie 
thought  of  the  fame  to  be  acquired;  and  the  merchant’s,  as  l:e 
anticipated  the  new  ])athways  opening  for  commerce;  and  tlic 
pri(‘st’s,  as  he  thought  of  the  strange  new  people  to  be  broiig:li' 
into  the  fold  of  Christ  I  iMen’s  minds  became  inflamed,  old  and 
apparently  rooted  ideas  were  torn  away’  from  them,  and  tluv 
went  adrift  upon  a  sea  of  wonder  and  amazement.  Zealous  d 
their  newly  found  territory,  Spain  endeayoured  to  exclude  fill 
other  nations  from  a  participation  in  the  benefits  to  bo  derived 
from  an  acquaintance  with  it,  and  placed  all  vessels  but  tlie.r 
own  und(‘r  a  ban  of  lawful  confiscation,  if  they’  ventured  to 
])em‘trate  into  the  oceans  which  washed  the  shores  of  their  tk" 
])ossessions.  A  papal  bull  was  procured,  making  the  laii'l' 
sacr(‘d  to  Spain  ;  thus,  for  years,  their  people  alone  liad  tlio 
privilege  of  sailing  on  the  waters  of  its  mighty’  rivers,  aid 
treading  the  sylvan  depths  of  its  virgin  forests,  and  using  tin' 
wealth  of  its  exhaust  less  mim‘s.  I'.ach  company  of  advent  une 
who  left  the  shores  of  the  mother  country,  were  filled  with  ll‘^ 
most  extravagant  ideas  of  the  riches  to  b(^  acquired  ; 
their  ideas,  extravagant  as  they’  were,  scarcely  matclu'd  the  spid- 
of  insatiable  cupidity’  which  burned  in  each  individual  b  »soiid 
and  the  deeds  per]H*trated  to  obtain  gold  were  often  as  hcllidi 
as  infernal  cruelty  or  imagination  could  conceive,  'l  lu'  cmi* 
tempt  felt  by  the  Spaniards  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  newly 
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(li^rovciod  country  was  extreme,  and  tlie  life  of  a  sinolo,  or  even 
a  dozen  Indians  was  not  of  so  inueli  consequence  or  value  in 
their  eves  as  a  few  grains  of  gold  dust.  The  high  and  chivalrous 
(ourtesv  of  the  Spanish  nobles  in  their  dcidings  towards  each 
other  changed  into  hard  and  relentless  cruelty  in  their  trans¬ 
actions  with  the  poor  Indians  ;  no  form  or  manner  of  punisli- 
iiieiit  that  human  ingenuity  could  devise,  but  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  tlie  hapless  Indian.  The  mere  enumeration  of  the  various 
modes  hy  wliieh  they  were  tortured,  and  by  which  they  met 
their  death,  is  harrowing  in  the  extreme.  We  are  told  that 
“iiianv  millions  of  innocent  men,  women,  and  children  were 
“afllicted,  robbed,  reviled,  branded  with  hot  irons,  roasted,  dis- 
“lueinbered,  mangled,  stabbed,  whipped,  racked,  scaldc'd  with  hot 
“  oil,  put  to  the  st]’a})ado,  ripped  alive,  beheaded  in  sport, drowned, 
•‘dashed  agiiinst  the  rocks,  famished,  devoured  by  mast  ills,  burned, 
“and  by  intinite  cruelties  consumed. 

During  the  administration  of  ( )vando,  he  was  informed  that 
the  people  of  the  province  of  Xaragiui,  over  which  Queen 
I  Anacaona  ruled,  was  conspiring  to  rise  upon  the  Spaniards. 
I’retending  that  he  was  going  on  a  mere  visit  of  friendship  to 
.Viiacaona,  lie  assembled  and  headed  three  hundred  foot -soldiers 
and  sev(*nty  horsemen,  all  armed  with  swords,  cross-bows,  etc., 
and  set  out  with  tlie  avowed  intention  of  crushing  the  consjiii'acv. 
Am  leaoiia,  hearing  of  the  intemhd  visit,  summoned  all  her 
I  tributary  caciques  and  principal  subjects  at  her  chief  town,  that 
die  might  receive  him  with  becoming  homage.  On  Ovando’s 
arrival,  she  receivc'd  him  with  natural  graciousness  and  dignity, 
j  ;:avc  him  the  largest  house  for  a  residence,  and  entertaiiu'd  the 
Spaniards  with  all  the  natural  luxuries  her  jirovince  afforded. 
Notwithstanding  all  her  kindness,  Ovando  suspected  her  of 
intending  the  massacre  of  himself  and  all  his  followers,  and  he 
(leterniiiied  to  anticipate  it  by  an  act  of  veng(‘ance  on  his  own 
part. 

As  the  Indians  had  entertained  their  guests  with  various  national 
?anies,  Ovando  invited  them  in  return  to  witness  certain  games  of 
Ih  country.  Among  these  was  a  tilting  match,  or  joust,  with  reeds; 
a  chivalrous  game  which  the  Spaniards  had  learnt  from  the  Moors  of 
*uanada.  The  Spanish  cavalry,  in  those  days,  were  as  remarkable 
the  skilful  management  as  for  the  ostentatious  caparison  of  their 
liorses.  Among  tlu^  troops  brought  out  from  Sjiain  by  Ovando,  one 
l‘orseinan  had  disciplined  his  horse  to  prance  and  curvet  in  time  to 
tlje  music  of  a  viol.  Tlie  joust  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  a 
Sunday,  after  dinner,  in  the  public  square  before  the  house  where 
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Ovarido  was  (juarterod.  The  cavalry  and  foot  soldiers  had  tLeir ' 
secret  instructions  ;  tlie  former  were  to  parade,  not  merely  wiii; 
reeds  f>r  hi imted  tilting  lances,  but  with  weapons  of  a  more  deadh 
character  ;  the  foot  soldiers  were  to  come  apparently  as  mere  specta. 
tf-rs,  but  likewise  armed  and  ready  for  action  at  a  concerted  signal., 

At  the  appointed  time,  the  square  was  crowded  with  the  Indiai  . ' 
waiting  to  see  this  military  spectacle.  Tlie  caciques  were  assemll -j 
in  the  house  of  (Jvando,  which  looked  upon  the  square.  None  avr- 
armed  ;  an  unreserved  confidence  jirevailed  among  them,  totallr 
incompatible  with  the  dark  treachery  of  which  they  were  accusod 
To  prevent  all  suspicion,  and  take  off  all  appearance  of  siiibi  r 
design,  Ovando,  after  dinner,  was  playing  at  quoits  with  some  of  1.:. 
principal  officers,  when  the  cavalry  having  arrived  in  the  square,  ti? 
caciques  begged  the  governor  to  order  the  joust  to  commence. 
Anairaona,  and  her,  beautiful  daughter  lliguenamota,  with  several 
of  her  female  attendants,  were  present,  and  joined  in  the  request. 

Ovando  left  his  game  and  came  forward  to  a  conspicuous  place. 
When  he  saw  that  everything  was  dispo.sed  according  to  his  order?, 
he  gave  the  fatal  signal.  Some  say  it  was  by  taking  hold  of  a  piece 
of  gold  which  was  suspended  about  his  neck  ;  others,  by  laying  Lb 
hand  on  the  cross  of  Alcantara,  which  was  embroidered  on  his  liabi:. 
A  trumpet  was  immediately  sounded.  Tlie  house  in  which  Anacaoni 
and  all  the  principal  caeiriues  were  a.ssembled  was  surrounded  h 
soldiery,  commanded  by  Diego  Vela.scjuez  and  Kodrigo  Mexiatrib. 
and  no  one  was  permitted  to  escape,  lliey  entered,  and  seizing  upci 
the  caciques,  bound  them  to  the  posts  which  supported  the  ro  f 
Anacaona  was  led  forth  a  prisoner.  Tlie  unhappy  caciques  wit 
then  put  to  horrible  tortures,  until  some  of  them,  in  the  extremity  ti 
anguish,  W(.*re  made  to  accu.se  their  queen  and  themselves  of  the  pk: 
with  which  they  \vere  charged.  \\  hen  this  cruel  mockery  of  judicial 
form  had  been  executed,  instead  of  pre.serving  them  for  after  exani 
nation,  fire  was  set  to  the  house,  and  all  the  caciques  perislit:'^ 
miserably  in  the  flames. 

While  the-^^e  barbarities  were  practised  upon  the  chieftains,  a  horrib'/ 
massacre  took  place  among  the  populace.  At  the  signal  of  Ovando 
the  horsemen  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  naked  and  defencel^‘ 
throng,  trampling  them  under  the  hoofs  of  their  steeds,  cutting  tlicu 
down  with  their  swords,  and  transfixing  them  with  their  spears.  N 
mercy  wa.s  shown  to  age  or  sex  ;  it  w  as  a  savage  and  indi.^eriininat 
butchery.  Now'  and  then  a  Spanish  horsemai  .  either  through  a 
emotion  of  pity  or  an  impulse  of  avarice,  caught  up  a  child,  to  bear : 
off  in  safety  ;  but  it  w’as  barbarously  pierced  by  the  lances  of  his  com 
panions.  II  umanity  turn.s  w  ith  horror  from  such  atrocities,  and  woukl 
fain  di.scredit  them  ;  but  they  are  circumstantially  and  still  inor 
minutely  recorded  by  the  venerable  bishop  Las  Casas,  who  wa- 
resident  in  the  i.**land  at  the  time,  and  conversant  with  the  princips* 
actors  in  this  tragedy.* 
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On  one  occasion,  some  soldiers  were  amusing  themselves  by 
bakint^  a  poor  Indian  alive,  in  a  kind  of  iron  cradle,  and  mock¬ 
ing  his  cries  of  anguish.  The  shrieks  of  the  siiflerer  disturbed 
the  Spanish  captain  during  his  smtoy  and  he  desired  the  soldiers 
to  quiet  that  poor  devil,  which  they  did,  not  by  putting  him 
out  of  his  misery,  but  simply  gagging  him.  Yaseo  Nuner 
would  pray  to  the  Virgin  on  tlie  mountains  of  Darien,  and  in 
the  valleys  give  Indians  to  his  blood-hounds  to  be  torn  to  pieces  ; 
while  Dc  Soto  invariably  burnt  his  guides  in  Florida,  to  intimi¬ 
date  others  from  treachery  ;  and  when  hunting  Indians  through 
the  forest  and  mountains,  it  was  a  common  practice  with  the 
soldiers  to  cut  off  the  hands  of  those  they  captured,  and  send 
them  as  letters  to  their  friends.  ‘‘Numberless  were  those,”  says 
“  Las  Casas,  “  whose  hands  were  amputated  in  this  manner,  and 
“many  of  them  sank  down  and  died  by  the  way,  through 
“anguish  and  loss  of  blood.”  In  the  course  of  years,  this 
system  of  relentless  cruelty  depopulated  the  island  of  Hispa¬ 
niola,  so  that  the  gold  remained  in  the  mines  for  the  want  of 
Indians  to  extract  it;  to  obviate  this  evil,  the  Spaniards  resorted 
to  an  expedient  which,  as  Mr.  Fronde  says,  “  brought  about  an 
“  incident  which  in  its  piteous  pathos  exceeds  any  story  we  have 
“overheard.”  The  Lucavan  islanders  believed  that  the  souls  of 
their  departed,  after  tlieir  sins  were  purged  in  the  cold  mountains 
of  the  North,  would  pass  into  the  South ;  the  Spaniards  told 
these  simple  people  that  they  had  come  from  the  heaven  of  their 
forefathers,  where  their  forefathers  and  all  whom  the  Indians 
had  loved  in  life,  were  now  drinking  in  the  delights  of  heavenly 
I  case;  and  the  good  Spaniards  would  convey  the  Lucayans  to 
join  their  much-loved  ancestors,  and  dearer  ones  than  ancestors, 
who  had  gone  thither.  “  Wemay  fancy,”  says  Arthur  Helps,  “how 
“the  more  simple  amongst  them,  lone  women  and  those  who  felt 
“this  life  to  be  somewhat  dreary,  crowded  round  the  ships  which 
|“were  to  take  them  to  the  regions  of  the  blest.”*  In  five  vears, 
40,000  of  the  simple  laieajunis  were  carried  to  Hispaniola  by 
! this  refineness  of  cruelty.  We  may  imagine  the  consternation 
^nd  grief  experienced  by  them,  when,  arriving  at  their  destina¬ 
tion,  they  found  that  instead  of  partaking  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  blessed,  they  were  made  to  toil  in  the  deep  and  dark  recesses 
of  the  earth.  Numbers  perished  from  pure  anguish  of  soul; 
'oine,  refusing  to  work,  were  cruelly  beaten  to  death,  while 
others  fled  to  the  northern  parts  of  Hispaniola,  that  they  might 
l^'UHt  their  eyes  with  the  sight  of  the  waters  over  which  lay 
their  mitive  home,  from  whence  they  had  been  so  unmercifully 
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f  ntra])]K(l,  One  Liicayan,  we  are  told,  more  enterprising  tlia: 
the  n  st,  tleeing  to  tlie  Xortli  of  Hispaniola,  cut  down  a  tm 
called  iidurunin,  large,  light,  and  pithy ;  hollowing  it  out,  he 
stored  the  hollow  ])arts  with  maize,  and  some  calabashes  oi 
watei*;  then  ])ut  the  stems  of  smaller  trees  across  the  niaiii 
trunk  ;  then  lashed  those  stems  together  with  lc.rucos,  which  art 
stringy  roots,  like  cords;  and  filling  in  well  with  leaves  the 
intc'istices  b(‘tween  the  stems,  thus  made  something  of  a  raft; 
and  having  giving  a  seat  to  a  fellow  Lucayan  and  his  wife,  he 
st('eied  it  across  the  wate  rs  in  tlie  direction  of  his  beloved  native 
land.  Hour  after  hour  passed  away,  night  succeeded  to  day,  and 
the  light  e)f  morning  followed  close  upon  the  darkness,  an] 
already  anticij)ating  the  time  when  they  should  again  helioH 
lh(‘  well-r(‘nienilK‘red  shor  es,  they  lift  up  tlicir  eyes  to  look  acros* 
to  the  liorizon,  if  Imply  they  may  see  them,  when  their  hear:* 
})ulsate  with  terror,  as  they  behold  a  fleet  of  those  same  hated 
ffirarf'/s  in  which  they  were  lun'd  away  from  home  and  fricn4 
( Vouching  low,  and  striving  to  make  their  frail  raft  remai: 
stationary  on  the  water,  they  trust  to  pass  undiscovered.  God 
sonn  times  appears  to  desert  the  innocent  and  the  helpless,  leav¬ 
ing  tlicin  a  prey  to  their  enemies.  The  poor  Lucayans  were  re¬ 
captured  almost  within  sight  of  the  desiri'd  haven,  and  agii: 
doomod  to  th(*  horrors  of  slavery,  with  no  hope  of  escape*. 

Whilo  freling  naturally  indignant  at  the  unparalleled  atrocitw 
which  stained  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  Spaiiumk 
w(*  ran  iK'ver  re'fuse  a  tribute  of  unfeigned  admiration  at  tli« 
extraordinary  exploits  which  many  of  them  performed,  and  th 
amazing  capacity  of  (‘iidurance  they  displayed  in  the  iritcii.H 
ami  <*ften  long-protrae-ted  suflerings  to  which  they  were  sub¬ 
jected.  'flic  lecord  of  the*  achievi'inents  of  these  Sj)anish  hereof 
makes  a  remarkable  item  in  the  literature  of  nautical  adventure: 
tor  most  of  th(‘m  were,  apj)arently,  moved  to  perform  tki’ 
wondrous  actiems  solely  from  a  spirit  of  adventure,  and  froiut- 
settled  ])ur])o.se  to  acejuire  lands,  that  they  might  thereby  au?- 
ment  the  glory  of  their  sovereigns,  or  benetit  their  country: 
thus,  most  <d‘  those  who  conspicuously  figurt'd  in  the  early 
history  of  the  coiKpicst  of  Spanish  America,  appeared,  to  quiet, 
sober  ]H‘r>ons,  more  like  heroes  of  romance  than  rational  eK3’ 
tures,  th(‘  recital  of  th(‘ir  actions  sounding  like  narrations  e* 
the  exploits  of  visionary  mortals,  and  not  like  unto  those  et 
creatu!(‘s  ot*  th  sh  and  1)1o(m1.  ('t‘rtainly,  as  we  read  ot  tk 
wonderful  d(‘eds  tlnw  accomplished,  an  air  of  exagg(Tatioii 
seems  to  surround  them,  so  imj)robable  do  they  appear.  One  oi 
the  most  renowned  and  daring  of  the  “  Ocean  ( fliivalry” 
followed  the  lootsteps  of  Columbus  to  America,  was  Alonso  k 
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Alonso  (le  OJedn. 

Ojeda.  Slight  and  short  of  stature,  he  was  well  made,  and  of 
wonderful  force  and  activity ;  expert  in  the  use  of  all  warlike 
weapons  and  a  perfect  horseman,  he  made  up,  by  his  towering 
spirit  and  vigour  of  arm,  his  deticiency  in  height.  In  the  various 
engagements  he  had  with  the  Indians  in  the  new  world,  he  is 
said  to  have  killed  more  by  his  single  arm  than  all  his  followers. 
Ilis  invariable  success  in  battle,  his  prowess  in  arms,  and  his 
fortunate  escape  from  being  wounded,  gave  currency  to  the 
belief  that  he  was  under  supernatural  protection  and  bore  a 
charmed  life ;  to  prove  the  truth  of  this,  the  Indians  laid  an 
ambuscade,  the  result  of  which  will  convey  to  the  reader  a  toler¬ 
able  idea  of  the  stuff  of  which  Ojeda  was  made. 

Though  often  exposed  to  sliowers  of  arrows,  none  liad  ever  wounded 
liim,  and  the  Indians  began  to  think  he  had  a  charmed  life.  Perliaps 
tliey  had  heard,  from  fugitive  prisoners,  the  idea  entertained  by  him¬ 
self  and  his  followers,  of  his  being  under  supernatural  protection. 

Determined  to  ascertain  the  fact,  they  placed  four  of  their  most 
dexterous  archers  in  ambush,  with  orders  to  single  him  out.  A  number 
of  them  advanced  towards  the  fort,  sounding  their  conchs  and  drums, 
and  uttering  yells  of  defiance.  As  they  expected,  the  impetuous  Ojeda 
sallied  forth  immediately  at  the  head  of  his  men.  The  Indians  lied 
towards  the  ambuscade,  drawing  him  in  heedless  pursuit.  Tlio 
archers  waited  until  he  was  full  in  front,  and  then  launched  their 
deadly  shafts.  Three  struck  his  buckler  and  glanced  harmlessly  oft*, 
but  the  fourth  pierced  his  thigh.  Satisfied  that  he  was  woumb'd 
l)t*yond  the  possibility  of  cure,  the  savages  retreated  with  shouts  of 
triumph. 

Ojeda  was  borne  back  to  the  fortress  in  great  anguish  of  body  and 
despondency  of  sjiirit.  For  the  first  time  in  bis  life  he  had  lost  blood 
in  battle.  The  charm  in  which  he  had  hitherto  confided  was  broken  ; 
or  rather,  the  Holy  Virgin  appeared  to  have  withdrawn  her  pro¬ 
tection.  He  had  the  horrible  death  of  his  followers  before  his  eyes, 
"ho  had  perished  of  their  wounds  in  raving  frenzy. 

One  of  the  symptoms  of  the  poison  was  to  shoot  a  thrilling  chill 
through  the  wounded  part ;  from  this  circumstance,  perhaps,  a  remedy 
suggested  itself  to  the  imagination  of  ( )jcda,  which  few  but  himself 
could  have  had  the  courage  to  undergo.  He  caused  two  plates  of  iron 
to  be  made  red-hot,  and  ordered  a  surgeon  to  apply  them  to  each  orilice 
of  the  wound.  The  surgeon  shuddered  and  refused,  saying  he  would 
oot  be  the  murderer  of  his  general.  Upon  this  Oje<la  made  a 
solemn  vow  that  he  would  hang  him  unless  he  obeyed.  To  avoid  the 
I  gallows,  the  surgeon  applied  the  glowing  plates.  Ojeda  refused  to  be 
tied  down,  or  that  any  one  should  hold  him  during  this  frightful 
I  operation.  He  endured  it  without  shrinking  or  uttering  a  murmur, 

I  although  it  so  inflamed  his  whole  system,  that  they  had  to  wiap  him 
10  sheets  steeped  in  vinegar,  to  allay  the  burning  heat  which 
throughout  his  body ;  and  we  are  assured  that  a  barrel 
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of  vinegar  was  exhausted  for  the  purpose.  The  desperate  remedy 
succeeded  :  the  cold  poison,  says  Bishop  las  Casas,  was  consumed  by 
the  vivid  fire. 

The  amazing  sufferings  many  of  the  eommanders  and  their 
followers  had  to  pass  through  during  the  period  of  their 
adventurous  career,  sounds  scarcely  credible  to  modern  ears. 
Shipwrt‘ck,  famine,  disease,  and  the  perils  of  battle  with  Indians, 
were  of  everv-day  occurrence,  so  that  it  appeared  miraculous 
that  any  of  them  should  have  escaped  from  death.  On  one 
occasion,  we  read  that  Diego  de  Nicuesa,  having  been  wrecked, 
lost  all  tlie  provisions  his  vessel  had  contained,  all  the  arras  and 
munitions  of  his  men,  and  with  one  small  boat  was  left  entirely 

titute  upon  a  strange  coast.  Determining  to  find  a  settlement 
which  he  concludtKl  was  somewhere  near  there, 

They  accordingly  set  off  along  the  sea-shore,  for  the  thickness  of 
th(i  forest  prevented  their  traversing  the  interior.  1  our  of  tlie  hanhest 
sailors  put  to  sea  in  the  boat,  and  kept  abreast  of  them,  to  help  iIkih 
across  the  bays  and  rivers. 

Their  sufferings  were  extreme.  Most  of  them  were  destitute  of 
shoes,  an<l  many  almost  naked.  They  had  to  clamber  over  sharp  and 
rugged  rocks,  and  to  struggle  through  dense  forests  beset  with  thorns 
ar<l  brambles.  Often  tlicy  had  to  wade  across  rank  fens,  and 
morasses,  and  drowned  lands,  or  to  traverse  deep  and  rapid  streams. 

Tlieir  food  consisted  of  herbs,  and  roots,  and  shell-fish  gathered 
along  the  .shore.  Had  they  even  met  with  Indians,  they  would  have 
dreaded,  in  their  unarmed  state,  to  apply  to  them  for  provision,  lest 
they  slioiild  take  revenge  for  the  outrages  committed  along  this  coast 
by  other  Europeans. 

To  nuider  their  sufferings  more  intolerable,  they  were  in  doubt 
whether,  in  the  storms  whicli  preceded  their  shipwreck,  they  had  not 
be<*n  <lriven  past  Veragua,  in  which  case  each  step  would  take  them  so 
much  the  farther  from  their  desired  haven. 

Still  tliey  ^iboured  feebly  forward,  encouraged  by  the  words  and 
the  example  of  Nicuesa,  who  cheerfully  partook  of  tlie  toils  and  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  meanest  of  his  men. 

'I'hey  had  slept  one  night  at  the  foot  of  impending  rocks,  and  were 
about  to  resume  their  weary  march  in  the  morning,  when  they  were 
<*spic(l  hy  some  Indians  from  a  neighbouring  height.  Among  tho 
followers  of  Nicuesa  was  a  favourite  page,  whose  tattered  finery  and 
white  hat  cauglit  tlie  (piick  eyes  of  the  savages.  One  of  them 
immediately  .siugled  him  out,  and,  taking  deadly  aim,  let  fly  an  arrow 
that  laid  liim  expiring  at  the  feet  of  his  master.  While  the  generous 
cavalier  mourned  over  his  slauglitered  page,  consternation  prevailed 
.luumg  his  compaiiioii.s,  <*ach  fearing  far  liis  ow  n  life.  The  Indians 
however,  did  not  follow  up  this  casual  act  of  lio.stility,  but  sulltTcd 
ihe  Spaniards  to  pursue  their  painful  journey  unmolested 
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Arriving  one  day  at  the  point  of  a  great  bay  that  ran  far  inland > 
they  were  conveyed,  a  few  at  a  time,  in  the  boat,  to  what  appeared  to 
be  the  opposite  point.  Being  all  landed,  and  resuming  their  march, 
they  found  to  their  surprise  that  they  were  on  an  island,  separat(Ml 
from  the  main-land  by  a  great  arm  of  the  sea.  The  sailors  who 
managed  the  boat  were  too  weary  to  take  them  to  the  opposite  shore, 
tliey  remained  therefore,  all  night  upon  the  island. 

In  the  morning  they  prepared  to  depart,  but,  to  their  consternation, 
the  boat  with  the  four  mariners  had  disappeared.  They  ran  anxiously 
from  point  to  point,  uttering  shouts  and  cries,  hoping  the  boat  might 
be  in  some  inlet ;  they  clambered  the  rocks  and  strained  their  eyes 
over  the  sea.  It  was  all  in  vain.  No  boat  was  to  be  seen  ;  no  voice 
responded  to  their  call  ;  it  was  too  evident  the  four  mariners  had 
either  perished  or  had  deserted  them. 

The  situation  of  Nicuesa,  and  his  men  was  dreary  and  despearte  in 
the  extreme.  They  were  on  a  desolate  island,  bordering  upon  a 
swampy  coast,  in  a  remote  and  lonely  sea,  were  commerce  never 
spread  a  sail.  Tne  companions  in  the  other  ships,  if  still  alive  and 
true  to  them,  had  doubtless  given  them  up  for  lost  ;  and  many  years 
might  elapse  before  the  causal  bark  of  a  discoverer  might  venture 
along  tliese  shores.  Long  before  that  time  their  fiite  would  be  sealed, 
and  their  bones,  bleaching  on  the  sands,  would  alone  tell  their  story. 

In  this  hopeless  state,  many  abandoned  themselves  to  frantic  gri<d 
wandering  about  the  island,  wringing  their  hands  and  uttering  groan 
and  lamentations  ;  others  calling  upon  God  for  succour  ;  and  many 
?at  down  in  silent  and  sullen  despair. 

Tlie  cravings  of  hunger  and  thirst  at  length  roused  them  to  exertion. 
Thay  found  no  food  but  a  few  shell-fish  scattered  along  the  shore, 
and  coarse  herbs  and  roots,  some  of  them  of  an  unwholesome  (juality. 
The  island  had  neither  springs  nor  streams  of  fresh  water,  and 
they  were  fain  to  slake  their  thirst  at  the  brackish  pools  of  the 
marshes. 

Nicuesa  endeavoured  to  animate  his  men  with  new  hopes.  lie 
employed  them  in  constructing  a  raft  of  drift  wood  and  branches  of 
trees,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  arm  of  the  sea  that  separated 
them  from  the  mainland.  It  was  a  difficult  task,  for  they  were 
destitute  of  tools,  and  when  the  raft  was  finished  they  had  no  oars 
"itli  which  to  manage  it.  Some  of  the  most  expert  swimmers  under¬ 
took  to  [)ropel  it,  but  lliey  were  too  much  enfeebled  by  their  sufferings. 

On  their  first  essay,  the  currents  which  sweep  that  coast  bore  the. 
raft  out  to  sea,  and  they  swam  back  with  difficulty  to  the  island. 

Having  no  other  chance  of  escape,  and  no  other  means  of  exercis- 
mg  and  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  his  followers,  Nicuesa  repeatedly 
ordered  new  rafts  to  be  constructed  ;  but  the  result  was  always  the 
®ame,  and  the  men  at  length  either  grew  too  feeble  to  work,  or 
renounced  the  attempt  in  despair. 

Tims,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  elapsed  without  any  mitiga- 
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lion  of  suHorin"  or  any  prospect  of  relief.  Every  day  some  one  or 
ftther  sank  under  his  miseries,  a  victim,  not  so  much  to  hunger  and 
thirst  as  to  grief  and  despondency.  His  death  was  envied  by  his 
wretclied  survivors,  many  of  whom  were  reduced  to  such  debility 
that  they  had  to  crawl  on  their  hands  and  knees  in  search  of  the  herbs 
and  shell-fish  which  formed  their  scanty  food. 

The  renown  acquired  by  such  men  as  these,  the  wonderful 
stories  circulated  concerning  the  splendours  of  the  New  World, 
and  tlic  indignation  everywhere  experienced  at  the  horrible 
massacres  perpetrated  on  the  defenceless  Indians  hy  their  Spanish 
coTKjucrors,  aroused  the  adventurous  spirits  in  other  nations, 
and  Spain  hegan  to  find  that,  in  spite  of  papal  hulls,  strange 
shij)s  continually  made  their  appearance  along  the  shores  of 
tln  ir  new  ])ossessions,  the  crews  of  which  trafficked  with  the 
natives,  ])lundcred  their  owm  treasure  ships,  and  sacked  and 
hurned  their  settlements.  The  16th  century  produced  a  hand  of 
hrave  and  hardy  veterans,  who  manfully  disputed  w  ith  Spain 
h(‘r  right  to  regard  America  and  the  wmters  wdiich  laved  its 
>1  lores  as  private  property.  The  Elizabethan  era  has  long  been 
faiiu'd  for  the  brilliant  exploits  of  its  indomitable  sea  rovers. 
No  more  gallant  hand  of  seamen  ever  spread  sail  to  the  breeze  or 
rarried  terror  and  destruction  into  the  ranks  of  their  enemies, 
than  the  Drakes,  the  Hawkins,  the  Gilberts,  and  others,  whose 
names  and  deeds,  in  that  age,  became  liousehold  words,  rousing 
the  ])at riot ic  enthusiasm  of  Engli.shmcn  to  such  a  pitch,  as  to 
make  them  dare  and  do  anything.  AVe  lament  with  Air.  Froude, 
that  the  record  of  the  achievements  of  these  men  should  lie 
(‘ntond)ed  in  the  huge  folios  of  Hakluyt,  and  not  he  accessible 
to  every  reader  to  wdioni  the  glory  of  England  is  something 
more  tlian  a  mere  name.  It  is  to  those  men  and  to  that  ago 
\vc,  individuals  of  the  Ihth  century,  must  look  for  the  heroic 
tales  of  tlu‘  English  nation;  tales,  however,  of  no  mythic  origin, 
though  ajiparently  mythical  enough  in  their  nature,  hut  plain 
niatter-of-iact  narratives,  acted  out  hy  men  of  the  people,  and 
not  by  the  great  grandees  of  the  nation.  The  grandeur  ot 
these  men  eonsisted  in  tlieir  simplicity  of  nature,  and  the  un* 
ronseiousness  with  which  they  performed  their  heroic  deeds; 
thoir  cardinal  virtues  W’erc,  love  of  God,  hatred  of  the  devil, 
mid  attachment  to  their  country ;  these  traits  of  charactci  are 
•  verywhere  evident  in  the  modest  accounts  many  of  them  have 
!«dt  of  the  various  voyages  they  made.  They  were  trained  in  the 
•clus)!  of  nature;  sincere  and  strong  religious  feeling  was  at  the 
Inundation  of  all;  and  while  prosecuting  with  vigour  their  voya^s 
4*f  discovery,  they  never  faile<l  in  devout  homaire  to  the  Divine 


devout  homatre  to  the  Divine 


I  Icing.  They  felt  that  without  His  blessing  nothing  could  prosper, 
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and  no  other  power  but  that  of  Divinity  could  effectually  shield 
them  from  the  manifold  perils  which  surrounded  them ;  they 
trusted  in  God  and  the  sincerity  of  their  motives  to  shield  them 
from  supernatural  foes,  and  in  God  and  their  own  right  arm  from 
the  dangers  they  experienced  from  their  fellow-creatures.  Thorr 
is  a  touch  of  sublimity  in  the  picture  we  have  of  the  death  ol’ 
the  noble  and  magnanimous  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  on  his  ref  uni 
from  a  voyage  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage.  Mr.  Pldward 
Haves,  of  Dartmouth,  in  his  narrative,  tells  us  that  on  “  Monday, 
“tlie  9tli  of  September,  in  the  afternoon,  the  frigate  was  nearly 
“cast  away,  oppressed  by  waves,  but  at  that  time  recovered  ;  and, 
“♦living  forth  signs  of  joy,  the  general,  sitting  abaft  with  a 
“  hook  in  his  hand,  cried  out  unto  us  in  the  llindo  so  often  as 
“we  did  approach  within  hearing,  ‘  We  arc  as  near  to  heaven  by 
“sea  as  by  land,’  reiterating  the  same  speech,  well  becoming  a 
“  soldier  resolute  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  T  ean  testify  that  he  was.  The 
“same  Monday  night,  about  twelve  of  the  clock,  or  not  long  after, 
“  the  frigate  being  a-head  of  us  in  the  Golden  UlndCy  suddenly  her 
“lights  were  out,  whereof  as  it  were  in  a  moment  wc  lost  tin* 
“sight ;  and  withal  our  watch  cried,  ‘  The  general  was  cast  away,’ 
“  which  was  too  true.”  And  thus  he  passed  away,  a  gallant,  brave, 
and  beautiful  Englishman  ;  and  in  like  manner  those  heroes  of  tlu^ 
sea  invariably  ended  their  lives  :  the  waters  of  the  ocean  eitlu'r 
swallowed  them  up,  or  death  was  met  by  sword  or  shot  whil^ 
bravely  contending  with  enemies.  Their  great  concern  was  not 
so  much  the  manner  in  which  they  should  die,  as  in  what  man- 
nor  to  live,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  meet  death  at  any  moment.  No 
length  of  days  was  theirs  ;  the  manifold  vicissitudes  of  their 
career,  combined  with  the  care  which  continually  dogged  tlu'M* 
footsteps,  precluded  the  possibility  of  this.  !Most  of  them  died  in 
the  plenitude  of  their  powers  and  in  tho  prime  of  manhood ;  but 
no  inglorious  death  marred  the  beauty  of  their  lives.  How  our 
hearts  throb  as  we  read  the  account  of  the  last  brilliant  exploit 
of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  of  Florez,  in  August,  1591 :  tho 
grand  old  sea  lion  gave  a  terrible  proof  of  the  prowess  of 
Englishmen,  and  what  indomitable  courage  can  accomplish,  iu 
that  torritic  engagement  in  which  he  met  his  death.  The  fanr- 
of  this  action  echoed  throughout  the  known  world,  and  touched 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  with  a  sense  of  awful  wonder. 
‘Six  English  line-of-battle  ships,  with  two  or  three  pinnaces  ami 
several  victuallers,  lay  at  anchor  under  the  island  of  Flore  /, 
^hen  they  were  surprised  by  a  Spanish  fleet  consisting  of  fifty- 
hve  men  of  war.  All  but  the  Revenge  escaped  out  to  sea ;  unable 
at  the  moment  to  follow  tho  others,  it  speedily  became  entangh'd 
lu  the  midst  of  the  enemv’s  fleet,  fired  into,  and  board(*d  by  no 
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loss  than  four  or  live  of  their  greatest  vessels,  at  one  and  the  same 
lime.  Sir  llichard,  however,  with  his  hundred  men,  repulsed 
their  efforts,  and  drove  them  off ;  and  making  a  gallant  stand  Ik 
compelled  them  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  in  their  attempts  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  his  ship  by  boarding;  so,  still  throng¬ 
ing  round  him,  they  belaboured  her  with  multitudes  of  shot,  in 
the  expectation  of  sinking  her  ;  but  Sir  Richard  gave  back  as 
good  as  he  received,  and  although  the  enemy  continually  assailed 
liim  from  fresh  ships,  he  nevertheless  maintained  a  brave  light 
all  through  that  August  night ;  when,  in  the  morning,  finding 
all  their  jK)wder  spent,  all  their  pikes  broken,  and  forty  out  of 
their  hundred  men  killed,  and  most  of  the  rest  wounded,  the 
crew,  refusing  to  blow  up  the  ship  at  Sir  Richardks  recpiest, 
surrendered.  The  Spanish  admiral  sent  his  boat  to  bring  Sir 
Richard  on  board  his  own  vessel ;  badly  hurt  in  the  early  part 
of  the  action,  he  would  not  leave  the  deck,  when  just  before 
midnight  he  was  shot  through  the  body  and  again  in  the  head, 
he  was  carried  in  a  dying  condition  to  the  admirars  ship,  and 
as  he  lay  upon  his  couch  on  the  deck,  the  captains  of  the  fleet 
crowded  round  to  see  the  expiring  hero,  who,  “  feeling  his  end 
“  approaching,  showed  not  any  sign  of  faintness,  but  spake  these 
“  words  in  Spanish,  and  said,  ‘  Here  die  I,  Richard  Grenville, 
“  with  a  joyful  and  quiet  mind,  for  that  I  have  ended  my  lifeasa 
‘‘  true  soldier  ought  to  do,  that  hath  fought  for  his  country,  (iueen, 
“  religion, and  honour.  Wherefore  my  soul  most  joy  fully  departetli 
“  out  of  this  bodv,  and  shall  alwavs  leave  behind  it  an  everlasting 
“  fame  of  a  valiant  and  true  soldier  that  hath  done  his  duty  as  he 
“  was  l)ound  to  do.’  When  he  had  finishcKl  these  or  other  such- 
“  like  words,  he  gave  up  the  ghost  with  great  and  stout  courage, 
“  and  no  man  could  perceive  any  sign  of  heaviness  in  him.’  * 

It  was  siicli  prcKligies  of  valour,  performed  by  men  like  Sir 
Richard  Greenville,  no  less  than  the  splendid  achievements  ot 
more  iiKKlern  heroi‘s,  that  has  given  to  our  navy  that  pre-sfiffo  ot 
immortal  renown,  which,  with  an  astounding  unanimity,  his¬ 
torians  perfectly  agree,  adorn  its  annals. 

One  of  the  most  ndoubtablc  of  these  doughty  advent urers, 
who  carried  the  flag  of  England  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
oarth,  was  Sir  Francis  Drake,  a  man  whose  name  was  alter* 
uat(‘ly  thethemeof  praise  and  hate,  by  the  tongues  of  all  English¬ 
men  and  Spaniards,  “  f ho  first  vho  plodifhod  a  furrotr  ronnd  //k 
than  whom  nothing  so  much  delighted  as  attacking  the 
oiiemies  of  his  Oucen  and  country,  capturing  or  burning  their 
slii|)s,  and  carrying  away  their  wealth,  all  of  which  exploits  he 
facetiously  calk'd,  “singeing  the  Spanish  King’s  beard.”  “lk‘ 
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“  was  a  small  man,”  says  Mr.  Motley,  “  of  a  fair  but  somewhat 
“  weather-stained  complexion,  with  light-brown,  closely  curling 
“hair,  and  expansive  forehead,  a  clear  blue  eye,  rather  conimon- 
“ placed  features,  a  thin,  brown,  pointed  beard,  and  a  slight  nious- 
“  tache.  Though  low  of  stature,  he  was  broad  chested,  with  well- 
“knit  limbs.  His  hands,  which  were  small  and  nervous,  were 
“  brown  and  callous  with  the  marks  of  toil.  There  was  something 
“  in  his  brow  and  glance  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  which  men 
“willingly  call  master  :  yet  he  did  not  seem  sprung  of  the  born 
“magnates  of  the  earth,  lie  wore  a  heavy  gold  chain  about  his 
“  neck,  and,  it  might  be  observ(‘d,  upon  the  liglit  full  sleeves  of  his 
“slashed  doublet,  the  image  of  a  small  ship  on  a  terrestrial  ghd)e 
“was  curiously  and  many  times  embroidered.”*  Such  was  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  when  he  visited  the  Netherlands  in  the  year  lo8(), 
several  years  after  he  had  accomplished  his  celebrated  voyage 
round  the  world;  a  man  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  one  who  would 
overcome  his  own  inclinations  and  affections  when  they  urged 
him  to  shield  a  culprit  who  was  deserving  of  condign  punish¬ 
ment,  as  witness  to  his  manner  of  treating  his  friend  ^Ir.  Doughtie, 
who  had  been  found  guilty  of  mutiny,  and  executed  at  lV)rt  St. 
Julian.  Nothing  in  all  the  whole  range  of  the  literature  of 
nautical  adventure  surpasses  the  majestic  simplicity  of  this 
incident  in  the  life  of  Drake.  It  was  during  Drake’s  third 
voyage  to  the  Spanish  main,  that  going  overland  from  the  sound 
of  Darien  to  Panama,  in  order  to  capture  some  of  the  Spanish 
recocs  loaded  with  the  gold  and  silver  of  Peru,  that  he  first  saw 
the  South  Sea  ;  arriving  at  the  top  of  a  very  high  hill,  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Symerons  took  him  by  the  hand  and  desired 
him  to  mount  a  high  tree,  which  grew  on  the  very  summil. 
Having  done  so  by  means  of  steps  cut  in  the  trunk,  he  found 
constructed  in  the  branches  a  conv^enient  arbour,  in  which  twelve 
men  might  sit;  and  from  thence  he  clearly  discerned  both  the 
North  and  South  Seas  ;  taking  a  full  view  of  that  sea  of  which 
he  had  heard  such  golden  reports,  ho,  wdtli  great  solmnity  be¬ 
sought  God  “  to  give  him  life  and  leave  once  to  sail  an  Jhiglisli 
“ship  in  those  seas.”  In  this  same  voyage  Sir  Francis  was  so  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  lose  two  of  his  brothers,  who  had  accompani(‘d 
him ;  one  was  killed  by  the  enemy  in  attempting  to  board  a 
^ptuiish  vessel,  and  the  other  by  a  strange  sickness.  Drake  had 
left  his  brother  John  in  charge  of  the  ships  and  one  boat,  to  go 
on  a  secret  expedition. 


On  the  27th  of  November  they  returned  in  tlieir  pinnaces  to  the 
ships,  where  tliey  found  everything  in  good  order,  but  received  the 
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heavy  news  of  the  death  of  John  Drake,  and  another  young  man  called 
Richard  Allen,  who  were  both  slain  in  attempting  to  board  a  Spanish 
vessel. 

The  manner  of  their  death  was  this.  When  they  saw  the  frigate 
at  sea,  the  coinj)any  were  very  importunate  on  John  Drake  to  give 
rha'C  and  set  upon  this  frigate,  which  they  deemed  had  been  a  fit 
booty  for  them,  hut  he  told  them  that  they  w'anted  weapons  to  assail: 
they  knew  not  how  the  frigate  was  provided ;  they  had  their 
boat  ladon  with  planks  to  finish  vvhat  his  brother  had  commanded. 
Rut  this  would  not  satisfy  them  :  they  still  urged  him  with  words  and 
proposals.  “If  ye  w’ill  needs  (said  he)  adventure,  it  shall  never  be 
sai<i  that  I  will  he  hindmost,  neither  shall  you  report  to  my  brother 
that  you  lost  your  voyage  by  any  cowardice  you  found  in  me.” 

Tliereupon  every  man  shifted  as  he  might  for  the  time,  and  heaving 
the  [dunks  overboard,  they  took  such  few  weapons  as  they  had  ;  namely 
a  broken-pointed  rapier,  an  old  fisgee,  and  a  rusty  calliver.  John 
Drake  took  the  rapier,  and  made  a  gauntlet  of  his  pillow  :  Richard 
Allen  took  the  fisgee,  both  standing  at  the  head  of  their  pinnace,  called 
the  Lion  :  Jtobert  Cluich  took  the  calliver,  and  so  boarded.  Rut  they 
found  the  frigate  armed  round  about  with  a  close  fight  of  hides,  full 
of  [likes  and  callivers,  which  w'ere  discharged  in  their  fitces,  and 
d(‘a<lly  wounded  those  that  were  in  the  foreship :  John  Drake  in  his 
belly,  and  Richard  Allen  in  hi.s  head.  Rut  notwithstanding  their 
wound.s,  they,  w’ith  care,  shifted  of!’ the  pinnace  and  got  clear  of  the 
frigate,  and  with  all  liaste  recovered  their  ship,  where,  wdthin  an  hour 
aft<*r  this,  this  young  man  of  great  hope  ended  his  days,  greatly  lamented 
of  all  the  com[)any. 

Karly  in  January,  six  of  the  company  fell  sick,  and  died  within  two 
or  three  days  ;  and  at  this  time  there  were  thirty  men  ill  of  a  calenture, 
occasioned  by  a  sudden  change  from  cold  to  heat,  or  from  the  salt  or 
lirackish  water  [irocured  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  seamen  having 
been  too  lazy  to  go  farther  up. 

Among  the  rest,  Josc[)h  Drake,  anotlier  of  our  Captain’s  brothers, 
died  in  our  Ca[>tain’s  arms  of  the  same  disease,  of  w  hich,  that  the  cause 
might  be  the  better  discerned,  and  consequently  remedied  to  the  relief 
of  Others  by  our  Ca[)tain’s  appointment  he  w'as  ript  open  by  the 
.^urgcMui,  w  ho  found  his  liver  sw'ollen,  his  heart  as  it  were  sodden,  and 
hi^  guts  all  fair.  This  w’as  the  first  and  last  experiment  that  our 
(*a[»tain  made  of  anatomy  in  tliis  voyage. 

'fhe  .surgeon  that  cut  him  up  overlived  him  not  pa.st  four  days, 
j.lthongh  he  was  not  touched  wdth  that  sickness  of  which  he  had  been 
recovered  a  month  before,  hut  only  of  an  over-bold  [wactice  W’hich  he 
mu»t  needs  make  u[)on  himself,  by  receiving  an  over-strong  purgation 
nt  his  own  device,  after  which,  once  taken,  he  never  spake  ;  nor  did 
his  boy  recover  tlie  health  wliich  he  lost  by  tasting  it  till  he  saw 
Lnglan<l.  Altogether  twenty-eight  of  our  men  died  here. 

The  man  Her  of  tlie  fiist  brother’s  death  gives  us  a  tolerable 
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I  idea  of  the  audacity  with  which  our  sailors  were  possessed  in 

I  that  age  ;  if  the  Spaniards  showed  extraordinary^  valour  in  their 
encounters  with  the  Indians,  in  no  less  degree  did  English  sailors 
exhibit  valour^  as  wonderful  as  their  own,  in  lighting  them, 
the  Spaniards.  On  this  same  voyage,  Drake  with  some  of  his 
companions  had  nearly  fallen  captives  into  tlie  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  for,  returning  from  Nomhre  De  Dios,  loaded  with 
plunder,  to  the  place  where  they  had  left  the  pinnaces,  to  their 
dismav,  instead  of  seeing  their  own  vessels,  they  belield 
seven  Spanish  shallops  evidently  on  the  look  out  for  them.  They 
all  Ixdicved  their  own  ships  had  been  captured;  Drake  witli  his 
promptness  determined  at  once  to  ascertain  the  certainty  or 
falsehood  of  the  belief.  He  ordered  a  raft  to  be  constructed  of 
fallen  trees,  and  with  no  other  sail  than  a  biscuit-sack,  and  no 
other  rudder  than  a  young  tree,  rudely  shaped  into  an  oar,  he, 
with  three  others,  put  out  to  sea.  For  six  hours,  lie  and  his 
companions,  sitting  up  to  tlieir  middle  in  water,  sailed  about  on 
this  raft  before  they  caught  sight  of  the  pinnaces,  which,  when 
they  did,  being  seated  so  low  in  the  water,  the  vessels  passed 
witliout  seeing  them  ;  but  judging  where  they  would  anchor, 
Drake  ran  his  raft  ashore,  and  walking  overland  found  his  vessel 

I  in  the  place  where  he  had  expected  to  see  them.  In  November 
of  the  year  lo77,  Drake  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  his  famous 
voyage  round  the  world ;  on  the  1 7th  of  Eebruary,  he  passed 
the  ('(piator,  but  previous  to  this  he  bled  every  man  of  his  crew, 
with  his  own  hand,  always  being  very  solicitous  concerning 
the  health  of  his  ship’s  company.  After  touching  at  I^ort  St. 
Julian,  where  the  tragedy  of  Mr.  Doughty  occurred,  he  made 
the  Straits  of  Magelhaens,  being  the  second  person  who  accom¬ 
plished  it ;  it  was  sixteen  days  after  entering  the  straits  before 
lie  passed  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Here  a  terrible  storm  arose, 
and  drove  his  ships  to  the  south  of  Cape  Horn,  and  he  thus  saw 
where  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  meet,  and 
rag(‘  in  everlasting  storm.  On  endeavouring  to  regain  their 
lost  ground,  one  of  their  number,  the  Mangold,  was  lost,  with 
all  on  board.  In  October  Drake  parted  from  anotlu'r  of  his 
voss('ls,  during  the  j)revalence  of  stormy  weiitlier,  which  being 
unahh‘  to  find  him  afterwards  made  its  way  back  to  England. 

The  G  enoral  being  now  left  with  only  the  little  pinnace,  was  driven 
hack  once  more  into  the  latitude  of  south,  in  wliich  he  got  among 
^'onic  islands,  perhaps  some  of  those  to  the  north  of  Terra  del  Euego  ; 
where  the  ship  was  anchored,  and  the  crew  were  refreshed  with  whole¬ 
some  herbs  and  good  water.  After  two  days,  however,  they  were 
driven  from  their  anchorage,  and  the  little  shallop  or  pinnace  lost  si  ght 
of  the  ship,  nor  did  it  ever  again  rejoin  her.  I’hcre  were  eight  men 
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in  her,  who  had  provision  only  for  one  dfiy  ;  they,  however,  rr^aolifi] 
the  sliore,  procured  water  and  roots,  and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight 
entered  the  Straits  of  Magelhaens.  Here  tliey  salted  and  dried  penguins, 
and  proceeded  to  Port  Julian,  and  thence  to  Rio  de  la  Plata.  There 
six  of  the  party  went  into  tlie  woods  to  seek  for  filbd.  A  party  of 
Indians  met  them,  wounded  them  all  with  their  arrows,  and  took  four 
of  tliem  prisoners  ;  the  other  two  escaped  to  their  companions  who  had 
remained  in  the  boat.  They  moved  to  an  island  two  or  three  leagues 
from  the  shore,  where  the  two  wounded  men  died:  the  shallop  was 
dashed  in  pieces  against  the  rocks.  The  remaining  two,  Peter  Carder 
and  William  Pitcher,  stayed  on  this  island  two  months,  subsisting  on 
small  crabs,  eels,  and  a  fruit  like  an  orange,  but  they  had  no  water. 
The’miscry  they  endured  for  want  of  this  indispensable  neces.saryof 
life  induced  them  to  endeavour,  by  means  of  a  plank  and  a  couple  ot 
paddles,  to  reach  the  mainland.  This  they  accomplished  in  three  days 
ami  two  nights,  and  found  a  rivulet  of  sweet  water,  “  where,”  say? 
Ctirder,  “  Pitcher,  my  only  comfort  and  companion,  although  1 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  being  pinched  with  extreme  thirst, 
over-drank  himself ;  and,  to  my  unspeakable  grief,  died  within 
half  an  hour,  whom  I  buried  as  w’cll  as  I  could  in  the  sand.”  Cinder, 
the  only  survivor  of  the  party,'  was  kindly  treated  by  some  Inilian?, 
and  at  the  end  of  nine  years  returned  to  England. 
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Heiiig  left  entirely  alone,  Drake  in  tlie  Gohlon  Ilimh  was 
driv(*n  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  American  continent,  and 
was  the  first  to  discover  Cape  Horn  ;  unable  to  find  any  of  Ins 
missing  vessels,  Drake  sailed  slowly  along  tlie  coast,  sometimes 
landing  to  obtain  water  and  provisions  ;  on  w  hich  occasions  he 
fre(|ucntly  had  to  give  battle  to  Indians  and  to  Spaniards. 
Landing  in  a  place  called  Tampavn,  and  whilst  seeking  lor 
water,  they  found  a  Spaniard  asleep,  with  a  bundle  consi.sting 
of  thirteen  silver  bars  lying  by  his  side ;  they  quietly  carried 
the  treasure  away,  but  did  no  violence  to  the  man  ;  in  another 
place  they  captured  eight  Peru^^an  lamas,  each  of  which  were 
laden  witli  a  hundrcKl  pounds’ weight  of  silver;  entering  the 
harbour  of  Lima  they  seized  thirty  vessels,  seventeen  of  which 
w(‘r('  loaded  with  treasure  and  ready  for  their  homeward 
voyagi* ;  near  the  Cape  of  St.  Francis  in  lat.  they  capturi'd 
the  “  Great  glory  of  the  South  Sea,”  a  treasure  vessel  contain¬ 
ing  nearly  ninety  thousand  pounds  in  precious  metal.  ProcecHl* 
ing  in  this  manner,  Drake  and  his  crewv  speedily  freighted 
their  ve.ssel  with  a  most  valuable  cargo,  and  coming  to 
Aguajnilca,  on  the  coast  of  North  America,  he  repaired  liis  little 
bark  the  (ioldcu  Hindf,  of  100  tons,  and  sailing  from  thence,  he 
de*termincd  to  find  a  north-east  passage  into  the  Atlantic; 
this,  however  he  failed  in  accomplishing ;  the  intense  cold  ex* 
jKTiencixl  in  the  42  degrees  of  north  latitude,  was  to  much  Ihr 
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his  sailors  to  bear,  and  the  vessel  being  driven  soutli,  hedirectt'd 
liis  course  for  the  Philippine  Islands.  On  the  3rd  of  November 
he  sighted  the  Malaccas,  where  he  stocked  his  little  bark 
with  spices  and  cloves,  and  steered  for  Java,  from  thence  lor 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  arrived  in  Plymouth  after 
iiearlv  three  years’  absence.  All  England  echoed  with  the 
news  of  this  wonderful  feat,  and  Drake  became  the  JJon  of 
the  (lav,  the  Queen  knighted  him  on  board  his  own  vessel 
at  Deptford,  and  commanded  that  the  Golden  Jlinde  should 
k  preserved  as  a  monument  of  Drake’s  services  and  the 
country’s  glory.  On  many  more  occasions  did  Drake  do 
service  for  his  country  by  “  singeing  the  Spanish  king’s  beard,” 
hv  visiting  liis  shores,  and  playing  old  Harry  among  liis 
shipping  and  settlements,  and  also  in  manfully  and  most 
lieroically  aiding  to  overcome  the  “  Invincible  Annada.’’  He 
(li^l  amidst  the  scenes’  of  some  of  his  most  brilliant  exploits, 
jind  found  a  grave  beneatli  the  waters  over  which  lie  had  so 
iVequently  guided  his  followers  to  victory  and  to  fame. 

The  vast  possessions  of  the  Spanish  Crown  in  America  and 
the  AVest  Indies,  gave  ample  opportunities  for  the  cajilains  of 
vessels,  sailing  with  roving  commissions,  to  commit  the  most 
:ni(laeious  depredations;  their  light  and  skilfully  handled  barks 
were  more  than  a  match  for  the  grc'at  unwieldly  galleons  which 
i<sue(l  to  attack  them  from  Spanish  ports;  a  rapid  descent  upon 
Mjine  jKirt  or  settlement  would  be  planned,  organized,  and 
executed,  and  the  active  little  vessel  manage  to  escape  with  im- 
jmnity,  while  the  Spaniards  would  bo  compelled  to  look  on  at 
tin*  spoliation  of  their  wealth,  unable  to  offer  any  etlecfual 
resistance  to  the  meagre  band  of  adventurers ;  but,  whenever 
Jiiiy  sailor  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  capturtKl  and  made 
prisoner,  he  was  invariably  treated  with  merciless  severity,  or 
else  it  was  a  short  shrift  and  the  fatal  noose  ;  sometimes  they 
were  made  to  labour  at  the  oar  as  a  galley-slave,  at  others,  sub¬ 
jected  to  horrible  tortures,  so  that  there  gradually  developed  a 
most  implacable  spirit  of  hatred  between  the  Spanish  and 
l-nglish  adventurers.  The  English  continued  to  regard  these 
^\est  Indian  Colonies  as  legitimate  spoil,  and  it  was  no  unusual 
c  ircumstance  for  the  two  mother  countries  to  be  at  peace  with  each 
"ther  while  their  subjects  carried  on  a  relentless,  if  not  predatory, 
war  in  distant  seas.  Hy  degrees,  these  islands,  rich  with  all  the 
;^)rgeous  splendour  of  tropical  vegetation  and  scenery,  became  the 
lioines  and  haunts  of  desperate  and  lawless  bands  of  nautical 
11‘lventurers,  called  frec'booters,  filibusters,  and  buccaneers,  some 
c»l  whom,  with  a  laudabli'  spirit  of  impartiality,  made  no  distinc¬ 
tion  between  Spanish,  English,  French,  or  Dutch  vessels,  all 
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boin"  fisli,  which  came  to  their  nets  ;  in  other  w^ords,  thev 
hoist ('d  tlie  blac^k  fiag  and  swept  the  seas,  frecpiently  exercisinj 
t]i(j  utmost  barbarity  upon  the  poor  sailors  wlio  fell  into  their 
])owcr,  compollinj^  them  fo  icalk  the  plank ^  i.e.  blindfolding  tlioin 
and  nuiking  tliom  step  along  a  greasy  board,  tlie  end  of  whicli 
])rotriided  b(*vond  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  so  that  the  last  stops 
tli(‘  unfortunate  victims  of  piratical  cruelty  took,  launched  them 
into  the  ocean.  After  Jamaica  was  captured  by  the  force  sent 
out  by  tlie  Protector,  it  became  the  favourite  rendezroas  of  all 
t]i(‘S('  roving  sjurits,  and  the  scenes  of  wickedness  and  cruelty 
wliich  continually  occurr(‘d  for  a  long  series  of  years  at  Per 
lioyal  ar(‘  almost  witliout  parallel.  Although  many  of  these 
bu<*c*ane(‘i*s  were  no  better  than  ])irates,  there  were  nmnlx'r^ 
who  confiiK'd  th(‘ir  operations  to  the  Spaniards,  cajduring  wild 
cattl(‘,  iind  j(‘rking  their  flesh,  and  cutting  and  transportin? 
logwfKKl ;  these  however  were  somewhat  hazardous  avocation^: 
for  it  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence  for  the  Sj)aniards,  wlio 
r<‘gard(‘d  the  ])roduce  of  every  island  as  exclusively  their  own. 
to  make  a  ra])id  descent  wherever  a  band  of  men  were  employed, 
and  ]mt  to  the  sword  all  they  were  successful  in  caj)tiniii':. 
or  Hay  them  alive  and  hang  their  bodies  on  the  branclus  oi 
th(‘tr(‘es.  Put  these  feats  of  barbarous  cruelty  never  determi 
oth(‘r  bands  from  occu])ving  the  same  site  as  a  base  for  their 
contemplated  labours.  The  wild,  half-savage  life  led  by  these 
hunters  of  catth*  and  cutters  of  logwood,  was  more  pre* 
ferabh*  than  that  of  piracy,  and  just  calculated  to  suit  their  ad* 
V(‘ntur<Mis  di'^positions ;  the  excitement  in  hunting  tlu'  wild 
cattle,  and  in  the  danger  arising  from  the  uncertainty  of  the 
safety  of  their  position,  from  the  near  j)roximity  of  cruel  foes 
impart(‘d  a  charm  to  their  lawless  existence,  which  none  felt 
inclined  to  barter  for  the  tameness  of  civilization  ;  if  wearied  for 
the  time  being  with  a  shore  life,  these  BrefJnrn  of  tJtc  coas* 
dispelled  their  rnnal  by  a  cruise  or  two  upon  salt  and  water.  A 
c(‘lebrat(‘d  Puccaneer,  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  became  (b)vcnier 
of  Jamaica,  and  many  of  the  more  peaceful  ones,  who*=e 
object  was  more  to  realize  a  fortune  than  adventure,  rctirel 
to  end  their  days  (juictly  in  Ihigland,  subsisting  on  the  pro- 
C(‘eds  of  their  protitable  expeditions ;  several  of  thes(‘  wrote 
narrativ(‘s  of  their  various  voyages,  in  clear  vernacular  IhigliJ’* 
and  thes(‘  accounts  became  a  a  favourite  source  of  amuscinoiit 
to  iiK'H  who  had  never  ventured  from  their  native  lands  to 
brave  the  |M‘rils  of  the  ocean. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  of  these  narratives,  are  tho-cof 
William  Dampier  andt’aptain  AVood  Rogers  ;  it  was  from  tlirso 
sources,  and  the  account  of  the  residence  Ali\randrr  k>tdl.frk 
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the  i'ilaiid  of  Juan  Foriiaiulez,  that  Defoe  gained  the  materials 
lor  liis  famous  Itobiwson  Cnisocy  a  work  which  has  been  the  in¬ 
centive  to  a  roving  life  in  inniimerahle  instances,  and  an  invari¬ 
able  source  of  delight  to  all  boys,  almost  without  an  exce])ti()ii ; 
iiiaiiv  like  George  Harrow,  can  refer  back  to  the  perusal  of  that 
book  as  the  particular  period  when  they  first  began  to  love 
literature.  Gther  works  of  nautical  adventure  did  Defoe  write, 
but  none  took  so  complete  a  hold  upon  the  imagination  as  his 
liobinson,  or  elicited  such  expressions  of  unqualified  praise. 

A  large  section  of  the  literature  of  nautical  adventure  consists 
in  the  record  of  shipwrecks  and  disasters  at  sea.  Harrowing  as 
are  many  of  the  details  of  shipwrecks,  they  never  fail  in  interest¬ 
ing  the  reader,  while  the  facts  of  the  terrible  sufferings  entailed 
u|)on  human  creatures  by  the  total  destruction  of  their  vessels, 
and  the  consecpient  exposure  of  their  persons  to  the  inclemencies 
of  bad  weather,  make  a  claim  upon  our  sympathies  we  cannot 
readily  shake  off.  ^lany  of  the  sufferings  which  the  seamen  and 
passengers  of  various  vessels  have  manfully  and  heroically  borne, 
and  tenderly  reared  and  delicately  nurtured  women  too,  as 
well  as  stout,  hardy  men,  seem  almost  beyond  the  caj)acity 
of  human  endurance  ;  sufferings  arising  from  the  cruel  buffeting 
of  winds  and  waves,  the  merciless  hardness  of  jagged  rocks,  the 
terrible  pangs  of  hunger,  the  fierce  throes  of  thirst,  the  fiery 
torments  of  flames,  the  severities  of  frost  and  snow  and  ice,  and 
the  inhospitalities  of  barbarous  nations.  Each  and  all  of  our 
readers  can  doubtless  call  to  their  recollection  many  accounts  of 
diipwrccks  in  which  crews  have  experienced  miseries  of  the 
suiiie  nature  as  those  we  have  enumerated  above.  The  annals  of 
(»ur  navy,  and  those  of  the  merchant  service  teem  with  instances 
ol  the  manifold  and  protracted  sufferings  seamen  and  others 
have  be(‘n  called  upon  to  endure,  and  the  fearful  nature  of  the 
food  which  the  extremity  of  hunger  has  frecpiently  driven 
them  to  partake,  that  they  might  not  die  victims  to  its  pangs. 
How,  in  earlier  years,  our  nerves  have  tingled  as  we  have  read 
the  narrative  of  the  wreck  of  the  J/cr/asrq  and  the  frightful 
voyage  many  of  the  survivors  made  upon  the  raft,  where,  with¬ 
out  water,  and  mad  from  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  inflanu‘d  and 
frenzied  by  large  draughts  of  ardent  spirits,  they  waged  fierce 
iind  bloody  warfare  amongst  themselves,  the  brute  passions  of 
their  natures,  and  the  intense  selfishness  engendered  by  sull’ering, 
giving  a  fatal  virus  to  the  blows  which  they  dealt  each  other 
'vith  knives,  hatchets,  and  muskets,' while  some,  not  favoured 
^’ith  such  deadly  weapons,  resorU‘d  to  those  with  which  nature 
Wl  furnished  "them,  and  savagely  and  frantically  tore  their 
^fpoiients  with  their  nails  and  their  teeth,  in  many  instances 
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inflicting  wounds  as  fatal  as  those  made  by  the  knife  or  hatchet 
Perhaps  the  Mcdu.^ft  slii])wrcck  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  recorded, 
amon^tliousands  which  have  and  are  continually  takingplace;  there 
hav(j  been  many,  whore  the  survivors,  thrown  upon  a  rocky  ani 
rle.Ncrt  island,  or  roving  for  days  and  weeks  upon  the  appi 
r(‘ntly  endh^ss  waters  of  the  sea,  with  the  tierce  rays  of  the  sun 
j)uuring  down  upon  them,  have  found  themselves  obliged  to  hav 
I’ccour.se  to  the  fearful  expedient  of  dratciuf/  lots^  that  the  sacritii* 
of‘  one  lift*  might  ])rovc  the  salvation  of  the  rest.  We  can  inia 
gine  no  more  sublimely  horrible  scene  than  an  open  boat,  tos.si 
upon  the  waves,  crowded  with  gaunt, hollow-eyed,  and  famishoi 
looking  men,  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  a  tropical  s'jh 
half  frantic  with  thirst  and  the  cravings  of  hunger,  sometiines 
i'ag(‘rly  scanning  the  horizon,  if  haply  they  may  catch  a  glimpse  of 
a  distant  sail,  and  at  others  (piestioning  themselves,  with  eyesiii 
which  the  dark  light  of  despair  luridly  gleams,  as  to  whether 
they  had  reached  the  ultimate  point  of  human  endurance,  when 
it  was  law’ful  to  r(*sort  to  inhuman  means  to  relieve  the  terrible 
n(‘eessiti(‘s  of  their  nature;  then  would  dawn  the  last  morning, 
wh(‘n,  after  once  more  vainly  scanning  the  wide  waste  of  water 
to  discern  a  Iriendly  sail,  the  last  flickering  gleam  of  lio[> 
would  die  out  of  their  hearts,  and  the  fatal  lots  would  be  niud' 
(‘ach  man  tremblingly  drawing  forth  the  piece  of  paper,  or  rojx 
or  glass,  which  was  to  decide  the  equally  fearful  alternative  ef 
//A' at  the  expense  of  a  horrible  mode  of  sustenance,  or  (hifh 
fearfully  vicarious  in  its  nature,  and  then  the  last  scene  of  all 
This  scene  has  been  but  too  frequentlv  enacted  to 
call  it  fanciful.  It  was  but  two  or  three  weeks  since  a  paragrapii 
in  an  American  ncw’spapcT  informed  us  that  there  had  just 
land(‘d  on  sonu*  ])art  of  th(‘ir  coast  a  band  of  shipwTecked  sailor 
who  had  b('(‘n  compcdled  as  a  last  resource  to  feed  upon  the  body 
of  one  of  their  companions,  to  sustain  existence.  The  vicis¬ 
situde's  of  a  seaman’s  career  are  many,  sometimes  so  terrible 
in  their  character  as  to  jiass  over  the  human  frame  like  some 
ov(‘rwhelnung  blight,  leaving  behind  the  withering  traces  ot 
pabic'd  age,  hair  turned  gny,  and  limbs  sap}'ed  of  their  vigour 
and  strength.  In  the  first  portion  of  this  pap'  r  we  have  given 
an  instance  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  some  sailors,  the 
followers  of  Dii'go  de  Niciiesa,  wdien  shipwrecked  upon 
inhos])itable  shore's;  we  will  here  give  one  instance  oftlu 
hardshi]>s  sufferc'd  by  twelve  Engli.sh  seamen  in  an  open 
Isiat,  after  their  vessel,  a  man-of-w’ar,  had  beeu  beaten  to  pieces 
l»y  the  waves. 

W  e  were,  altogether,  twelve  in  number,  in  a  leaky  boat,  with  one  ot 
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I  the  <»unwales  staved,  in  nearly  the  middle  of  the  Western  Ocean, 

:  ;vitliout  a  compass,  without  quadrant,  without  sail,  without  great-coat 
or  cloak,  all  very  thinly  clothed,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  with  a  great  sea 
runnin".  It  was  now  five  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  in  half  an  hour 
we  lost  sight  of  the  ship.  Before  it  was  dark  a  blanket  was  discovered 
in  the  boat.  This  was  immediately  bent  to  one  of  the  stretchers,  and 
under  it,  as  a  sail,  we  scudded  all  night,  in  expectation  of  being 
swallowed  up  by  every  wave,  it  being  with  great  difticulty  that  we 
could  sometimes  clear  the  boat  of  the  water,  before  the  return  of  the 
next  great  sea  ;  all  of  us  half-drowned,  and  sitting,  except  those  who 
bailed,  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat ;  and  without  having  really  perished, 
no  people  ever  endured  more.  In  the  morning  the  weather  grew 
moderate,  the  wind  having  shifted  to  tlie  southward,  as  we  discovere<l 
bv  the  sun.  Having  survived  the  night,  we  began  to  recollect  our¬ 
selves,  and  to  think  of  our  future  preservation. 

Upon  examining  what  we  had  to  subsist  on,  I  found  a  bag  of  bread, 
a  small  ham,  a  single  piece  of  pork,  two  quart  bottles  of  water,  and  a 
few  French  cordials.  The  wind  continued  to  be  southward  for  eight 
or  nine  days,  and  providentially  never  blew  so  strong  but  that  we  could 
k^'p  the  side  of  the  boat  to  the  sea  ;  but  we  were  always  most  miser¬ 
ably  wet  and  cold.  We  kept  a  sort  of  reckoning,  but  the  sun  and  stars 
kdiig  sometimes  hidden  from  us  for  twenty-four  hours,  we  had  no 
very  correct  idea  of  our  navigation.  We  judged,  at  this  period,  that 
we  had  made  nearly  an  E.  N.  E.  course  since  the  first  night’s  run, 
which  had  carried  us  to  the  S.  E.,  and  expected  to  see  the  island  of 
Corvo.  In  this,  however,  we  were  disappointed,  and  we  feared  that 
the  southerly  wind  had  driven  us  far  to  the  northward.  Our  prayers 
wen*  now  for  a  northerly  wind.  Our  condition  began  to  be  truly 
miserable,  both  from  hunger  and  cold  ;  for  on  the  fifth  we  had  dis¬ 
covered  that  our  bread  was  nearly  all  spoiled  by  salt  water,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  go  on  allowance.  One  biscuit  divided  into  twelve 
morsels  for  breakfast,  and  the  same  for  dinner  ;  the  neck  of  a  bottle 
broken  olf,  with  the  cork  in,  served  for  a  glass,  and  this  filled  with 
water  was  the  allowance  of  twenty-four  hours  for  each  man.  This 
was  done  without  any  sort  of  partiality  or  distinction  ;  but  we  must 
have  perished  ere  this,  had  we  not  caught  six  (juarts  of  rain  water  ; 
and  this  we  could  not  have  been  blessed  with,  had  we  not  found  in 
tbc  boat  a  pair  of  sheets,  which  by  accident  had  been  [)ut  there. 
TIh  ‘se  were  spread  when  it  rained,  and  when  thoroughly  wet  wrung 
into  the  kidd  with  wliich  we  bailed  the  boat.  With  this  short  allow¬ 
ance,  which  was  rather  tantalizing  than  sustaining  in  our  comfortless 
condition,  we  began  to  grow  very  feeble,  and  our  clothes  being  con¬ 
tinually  wet,  our  bodies  W'ere  in  many  places  chafed  wdth  sores. 

Ida  the  18th  day  it  fell  cairn,  and  soon  after  a  breeze  of  wind  sprung 
Iroin  the  S.  S.  \V.,  and  blew'  to  a  gale,  so  that  we  ran  before  the 
ynat  the  rate  of  live  or  six  miles  an  hour,  under  our  blanket,  till  we 
w'e  were  to  the  southward  of  Fayal,  and  to  the  w'estw'ard  sixty 
k-ai^mcs  ;  but  the  wind  blowing  strong  we  could  not  attempt  to  steer 
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for  it.  Our  wishes  were  now  for  the  wind  to  shift  to  the  westward. 
This  was  the  fifteenth  day  we  had  been  in  the  boat,  and  we  had  only 
one  day’s  bread,  and  one  bottle  of  water  remaining  of  a  second  supply 
of  rain.  Our  suflTerings  were  now  as  great  as  human  strength  could 
bear,  but  \ye  were  convinced  that  good  spirits  were  a  better  support 
than  any  great  bodily  strength  ;  for  on  tliis  day  Thomas  Matthews, 
(jiiarter-rnaster,  the  stoutest  man  in  the  boat,  perished  from  hunger 
and  cold  ;  on  the  day  before  he  complained  of  want  of  strength  in 
his  throat,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  swallow  his  morsel,  and  in  the  nigh 
drank  salt  water,  grew  deliriou.s,  and  died  without  a  groan.  As  it 
beeame  next  to  a  certainty  that  we  should  all  perish  in  tlie  same 
manner  in  a  day  or  two,  it  was  somewhat  comfortable  to  reflect  that 
dying  of  liunger  was  not  so  dreadful  as  our  imagination  had  repre¬ 
sented.  Others  had  complained  of  the.se  symptoms  in  their  throats; 
some  had  drunk  their  own  urine,  and  all  but  myself  had  drunk  salt 
water. 

As  yet  despair  and  gloom  had  been  successfully  prohibited  ;  and 
as  the  evening  closed  in,  tlie  men  had  begun  by  turns  to  sing  a  song, 
or  relate'a  story,  instead  of  supper  ;  but  this  evening  1  found  it  im- 
jiossible  to  raise  either. 


The  above  extract  is  taken  from  the  narrative  of  tlie  captain 
of  tlie  vess(‘l,  and  instances  of  a  similar  nature  miglit  be  multi- 
pli('(l  (id  Hhifinn.  All  readers  are  familar  wdtli  Captain’s  Illigli’s 
voyage  in  an  optui  boat,  after  the  mutiny  of  tbc  crew’  of  the 
liounty,  or  witli  llvron’s  elotjuent  narrative  of  the  Loss  of  the 
Wagt'i’.  Sliij)W’recks  are  not  only  things  of  the  past,  but  like¬ 
wise  of  the  ])re.sent ;  tliey’  are  but  too  constantly  occurring,  and 
on  stormy  nights  the  prayer  is  frequently  and  fervently  breathed, 
“  God  have  mercy  upon  tlie  poor  fellows  at  sea.” 

Another  aspc'ct  of  the  literature  of  nautical  adventure  con¬ 
sists  in  w'oi  ks  of  nautical  fiction.  Tliese  arc  almost  all  of  modern 
date*,  and  the  most  popular  author  of  this  species  of  fiction  is 
Captain  Marryatt,  wdio,  having  served  as  an  officer  in  thclla^7 
during  .some  (d‘  tlie  most  exciting  years  of  our  national  history, 
turned  to  good  account  the  wide  and  varied  experience  he  hud 
gaimd  during  active  service,  in  rapidly’  producing  a  brilliant 
series  of  sea  novels,  which  are  even  now’  read  with  avidity,  hy 
an  innum(‘rabl(‘  class  of  readers.  No  writer  has  equalled  Mar- 
rvatt  in  the  graphic  and  vivid  pictures  he  has  draw’ll  of  life  on 
tlie  ocean.  Goeper,  the  American  novelist,  may’  excel  in  scenes 
w’h(‘re  the  imagination  is  taxed,  hut  beautiful  and  impressive  as 
his  w’orks  are,  lie  cannot  compete  w’ith  Marry’att,  in  the  humor¬ 
ous  pictur(*s  h(‘  has  given  us  of  life  on  hoard  ship;  his  novels 
contain  the  hcaa  idtal  jiortraits  of  English  sailors  in  all  phases 
of  their  adventurous  careers,  while  he  draw’s  with  masterly  skill 
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the  character  of  tlic  naval  officer,  at  the  clo^  of  the  18tli  and 
commencement  of  the  lOtli  centuries;  but  his  chief  power  is 
displayed,  when  his  facile  pen  describes  the  middy  of  the  period. 
His  descriptions  of  these  nondescript  kind  of  creatures  are  ad¬ 
mirable  in  the  extreme,  redolent  with  wit,  luimour,  and,  it  must 
Ih?  admitted,  at  times  with  coarseness.  Mr.  Mid^hijanan 
Peter  SvnpJpy  Tommi/Dofy  and^lr.  J —  in  Kinf/i^  Omi  arc  unicpie 
creations  ;  the  author  has  never  surpassed  them.  Perhaps  the 
best  of  his  works  is  that  of  Petpr  Simple.  The  varied  scenes  of 
humour,  peril,  and  adventure,  this  hero  passes  through  before 
the  end  of  the  third  volume,  is  amazing.  Perils  of  women,  of 
storm,  of  battle  and  of  prison  ;  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the 
the  hook,  descript  ions  of  lifein  the  inidshipman’s  berth,  in  liarboiir 
on  foreign  service,  and  in  prison,  and  while  escaping  from  an 
cneiuv’s  country,  are  enlivened  by  a  species  of  rollicking  liuinour 
he  nowhere  else  exhibits,  uidess  in  some  portions  of  his 
Vuithfiil.  Of  course,  he  handles  a  ship  in  chase  or  in  storm 
with  the  skill  of  a  ])rofessional,  and  not  that  of  an  amateur.  P!io 
ivador  reposes  imjdicit  coniidence  in  his  knowledge  of  (‘very 
portion  of  the  diffeiTiit  ships  in  which  his  heroes  sf'rve  their 
time,  and  in  storm  or  calm  lie  makes  them  act  obedient  to  his 
will.  He  is  not  so  perfectly  at  homo  on  shore  as  on  the  sea  ; 
hut  tlien  ho  but  seldom  carries  his  readers  thither.  Marrvatt 
hus  had  many  imitators,  but  none  who  have  entered  the  li-^ts  as 
competitors,  liave  equalled  liim,  and  as  a  writer  of  nautical 
novels  ho  remains  unrivalled.  Captain  Chamier,  ^Ir.  Johnston, 
and  the  Oh!  Sai/opj  have  produci'd  many  nautical  fictions,  not  so 
well  known  as  Marryatt’s,  because  inferior,  but  the  Old  Sailor’s 
Topsail  Shref  lllorh'H  is  a  work  of  merit,  but  the  one  W('  ])i’efer 
i>  (ireeitirirlt  lIoxpifaL  This  we  think  superior  to  any  he  has 
written,  and  yet  not  so  well  known  as  most  of  his  others  his 
Jfia  limit,  The  Jolh/  lloat,  and  Tamfli  Varn>i,  have*  all  be(‘n  r('- 
puhlished  recentlv,  but  ({rv('na'i('h  llonpitat,  and  one  or  two 
others,  remain  in  total  obscurity.  Capttiin  Armstrong  is  the 
autlior  of  many  starting  nautical  fictions,  somewhat  (‘xti’avagant 
in  their  incidents,  and  altogether  too  imjirobabh'  in  tlu'ir  charao 
tcr  to  bear  the  stamp  of  irality.  ^Ir  Kingston  and  Mr. 
Ibllantyne  have  expended  their  time  and  labour  in  producing 
numerous  tales  of  sea  life  for  the  young,  they  lav  the  ])rinciiKd 
^-•eiies  of  their  stories  in  the  Pacific  (Jeean,  and  among  the  many 

dutiful  coral  islands  which  stud  its  immensity.  Tliey  have 

»  • 

''oycii  into  the  thread  of  their  narratives  many  of  the  incidents 
"hieh  have  occurred  in  the  lives  of  the  missionaries  who  have 
‘ihoured  in  the  South  Seas.  Altogether,  their  tales  of  nautical 
advoiituvo  lioalthv  reading  for  srdioolboys,  and  fhr  ])refor- 
ACf,u«;T  — voi.  XV.  I. 
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to  llio  wfuks  ofCaptain  ^rayiio  Hoi(l ;  ^Fcssrs.  Kingstonand 
liallant viK*  iK'vcr  fail  in  iucnlcatiiig  some  sound  moral  or 
principlf*  in  eaeli  of  tlieir  nnmerous  works. 

^  hir  subject  ,  tlu*  literature  of  nautical  adventure,  is  large, 
tbc  matc]ial<  are*  vast  in  magnitude,  and  impossible  to  condens? 
witbin  the  limits  etf  a  siiigle  ])aper ;  many,  very  many  author' 
we  bav(‘  m»t  UK'iit loned,  wliose  works  are'  worthy  of  eonsielora- 
tion.  AVe*  have*  ne>t  even  alliideel  te)  the  stores  of  a  material 
e’xiste  nt,  illustrative*  of  nautical  aelventure  in  the  eternal  rcgion< 
etf  ice>  ami  snow,  but  if  our  re'aelers  are  induced  from  our  few  and 
broken  remarks  te>  study  this  branch  of  literature  more  widely, 
e>r  to  ceuisider  the  w(*lfare  eef  our  brave  army  of  seamen,  we 
shall  fe'ed  our  labour  has  not  been  in  vain. 


CURIOUS  MYTHS,  MEDIAEVAL  AND  INDIAN/ 

f  HR.  BARING-GOULD  has  certainly  alighted  upon  u 
JA  fruitful  soil ;  we  believe,  in  our  mention  of  the  first 
neries,  we  referred  to  the  many  interesting  remaining  myths 
ujx)!!  whicli  he  might  expend  his  research.  The  same  remark 
holds  still ;  there  is  abundance  of  store  behind.  ^Ir.  Gould 
^x'lns  to  have  an  omniverous  power  among  the  old  documents, 
books,  and  legends  of  the  middle  ages ;  he  has  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  way  of  dovetailing  together  various  but  corresponding 
legends ;  and  this  greatly  constitutes  the  value  of  his  essays. 
No  single  account  stands  alone ;  each  myth  is  slionc  upon  by  a 
number  of  corresponding  side  lights,  so  that,  while  the  attention 
is  tixed  upon  the  chief  object,  the  reader  obtains  a  store  ot 
information  illustrating  what  we  have  called,  in  a  paper  w» 
I  published  some  time  since,  The  Unity  of  the  Popular  Tale.” 
J  lie  is  however  a  singular  gentleman,  this  Mr.  Baring-Gould. 
I  Perhaps  it  demands  a  certain  measure  of  childishness  thoroughly 
J  to  appreciate  these  old  stories,  shall  \vc  say  a  kind  of  simple 
4  faith  which  paralyses  the  judgment?  certainly  the  learned 
1  author  seems  to  possess  the  requisite  measure  of  childishness 
^  to  fit  him  for  the  task.  AYhatever  might  have  been  our  view 
I  of  the  mythologic  system  of  Ilomanism,  we  think  we  should 
^  scarcely  have  said,  “  it  would  be  a  study  of  no  ordinary 
j  “interest  to  trace  modern  popular  Protestantism  back  to  tlie  iny- 
“thologic  systems  of  which  it  is  the  resultinit.”  He  tells  us  that 
'  ho  is  cjiiito  “satisfied  that  we  make  a  mistake,  in  considering 
;  “dissent  in  England,  especially  CJornwall,  Wales,  and  Yorkshire, 
,  ‘‘asii  form  of  Christianity.”  In  fact,  to  dissent  he  describes  as 
^  a  kind  of  Druidism  passing  itself  off  as  spiritual  Christianity. 
^^e  have  been  quite  charmed  by  the  delicious  insight  of 
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Southern  India,  collected  from  oral  tradition.  By  M.  Ercn*. 

ith  an  introduction  and  notes,  by  Sir  Bartlc  Frcre.  The 
illustrations  by  C.  F.  Frere.  John  Murray, 
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soin<^  ()1  Mr.  (lould’s  .speculations;  tlic  heliel  in  angch,  he 
si)oaks  of  as  an  heathen  item  of  popular  protestaiit  mythology, 
and  he  instances  the  words — 

Hark  !  they  whisper ;  angels  say, 

Sister  spirit,  come  away; 

whicli  is  rather  an  unfortunate  illustration  of  his  argument, 
as  the  piece  was  really  written  by  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  “the 
“liyinn,”  he  says,  “‘I  want  to  be  an  angel,’  so  popular  in 
“  dis.scnting  schools,  is  founded  on  the  venerable  Arian  my1h. 
“and  therefore  of  exceeding  interest,  but  Chri.stian  it  is  not.” 
In  fact,  Mr.  Gould  is  evidently  under  the  impression  that  all 
nl*  us  unfortunate  dissenters  are,  at  be.st,  a  set  of  poor  be¬ 
nighted  pagans,  living,  he  does  us  the  honour  to  think,  as 
best  we  can  up  to  our  lights,  but  all  our  creed  unquedion- 
ably  of  a  heathen  stock  ;  so  he  has  rumaged  about  amon? 
curious  worlds  of  old  books  utterly  oblivious  of  the  faiths  and 
leelings  of  the  men  and  women  by  the  side  of  him.  As  to  Mr. 
Gould  himself,  we  are  not  quite  certain  w’hat  to  make  of  him; 
and  if  it  pleases  him  to  prove  us  pagans,  we  think  we  could 
at  any  rate,  with  an  equal  amount  of  ju.stice,  from  his  owr. 
.vords,  make  him  out  pantheist,  atheist,  heretic  of  all  .sort' 
and  shades  of  contradictory  belief.  We  .shall  neither  bo  so  wnckod 
nor  so  foolish.  We  simply  wonder  that  so  learned  a  man  should 
be  such  a  goose  ;  a  man,  w’e  suspect,  with  Jin  infinite  capacity 
for  sw’allowing  Jill  .sorts  of  stories  and  superstitions,  and  that 
makes  him  a  very  fre.sli  and  delightful  creature  to  us,  as  he 
r(*ads  over  liis  extracts  from  liis  rare  old  hooks  ;  a  man  ap- 
panmtly  witlino  more  idea  of  spirituality  in  life  or  service,  than 
an  old  Hindoo,  and  with  a  very  unpleasant  narrowness  oi 
.symjKithy  ;  and  this  makes  it  very  disagreeable  to  us.  It  does 
not,  however,  very  frecpicntly  appear,  and  assuredly  shall  not 
warp  our  estimate  of  him  as  a  very  entertaining  and  instructive 
writ('r.  The  myths  discussed  in  this  volume  are,  if  possible, 
W(‘  think,  even  more  interesting  than  those  of  the  la.st.  The 
Sangix'il  is  not  .so  lengthy  as  the  suhjcct  deserves  ;  and  a  poor 
di.ssonting  mini.ster,  who  died  some  years  since,  one  Alfred 
Vaughan,  of  whom,  as  a  dissenter,  of  course  Mr.  Gould  would 
not  l)e  likedy  to  have  heard,  or  hearing  would  only  have  treated 
with  contem])t,  lurnished  a  much  more  comjdete  and  interesting 
history,  much  more  worthy  of  the  rich  magnificence  of  the 
'.rorgeouH  myth.  Indeed,  we  are  surprised  that  this  which 
have  lK*en  accustonuM  to  regard  as  the  most  fascinating,  mystical 
and  imposing  myth  (d  the  (uirly  ages  of  the  (’hurch,  should 
liav(‘  received  from  our  author  so  slight  a  treatment.  ‘  The 
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Kni^^hts  of  tlie  Swan  and  Swan  MaideUfi*,”  The  Kortuuati* 
Isles”  “  Melusiiia  and  tlio  ^[ermaids/’  “  Hisliop  Ilatto,”  and 
“Tlie  Tied  Piper  of  llaHielin,”  in  which,  by  the  bye,  as  lu‘  lias 
quoted  so  very  lengthily  from  Robert  Rrowning’s  poem,  \vc 
think  ho  might  have  liad  the  grace  and  courtesy  to  have  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  authorship ;  but  Robert  Rrowning  is  one  of 
those  horrid  i)agan  dissenters,  and  such  fellows  do  not  deserve 
respectful  treatment  ;  such  wo  have  no  doubt  would  be  tin* 
reasoning  of  our  Catholic-minded  friend.  Then  we  have 
Sclianiir,”  and  the  “  Legend  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,” 
the  “  Legend  of  Theophilus  ”  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins  and 
St.  Ursida,”  and  the  “  Legend  of  the  Cross,”  the  chief  facts  of 
which  wc  have  alreadv  set  before  our  readei’s  some  time  since,  in 
the  paper  on  tlie  Sign  of  the  Cross,”  and  which,  by  the  bye, 
like  most  of  the  papers  in  the  volume,  gives  to  paganism  the 
origin  of  the  sign,  since  it  seems  clear  that  as  a  mystical  mark 
and  token  blending  eternity  in  corres])ondence  with  time,  it 
was  used  ill  periods  long  anterior  to  the  crucitixion  of  (’lirist, 
and  its  introduction  as  the  emblem  of  Christianity.  We  (piite 
believe  with  Mr.  Gould,  that,  as  a  symbol  of  life  and  generation, 
it  is  as  widely  spread  over  the  world  as  the  belief  in  the  ark 
of  Noah  ;  it  meets  us  in  the  earliest  ages,  it  is  found  in  tlu‘ 
most  ancient  of  rites  or  ruins,  in  Egypt,  among  the  Edruscans, 
long  before  the  Etruscans,  in  the  depths  of  the  forests  of  central 
America.  In  the  ‘'Ilammerof  Thorr”  in  the ‘CStone  Cruciform 
Hammers  of  Denmark,”  he  says. 

It  is  more  than  a  coincidence  that  Osiris  by  the  cross  should  give 
life  eternal  to  tho  spirits  of  the  just  ;  tliat  with  the  cross  Thorr 
should  smite  tlie  head  of  the  great  serpent,  and  bring  to  life  those 
who  wore  slain  ;  that  beneath  the  cross  the  Muy.sca  mothers  should 
lay  tlicir  babes,  trusting  by  that  sign  to  secure  them  from  the  iiower 
of  evil  spirits  ;  that  with  that  symbol  to  protect  them,  tho  ancient 
people  of  Northern  Italy  should  lay  them  down  in  the  dust. 

Tho  legend  of  the  cross  is  one  of  the  wildest  of  mediocval  fancies, 
and  the  very  legend  itself  was  founded,  though  unconsciously, 
on  the  truth  that  the  cross  was  a  sacred  sign  long  before* 
Christ  died  upon  it.  Mr.  Gould  gives  to  us  at  length  this  mar¬ 
vellous,  wild,  and  mystical  legend  from  the  pages  of  Gottfried 
von  Vitervo : — 

When  our  first  father  was  banished  Ihiradise,  he  lived  in  penitence, 
striving  to  recompense  for  the  past  by  prayer  and  toil.  Wlien  ho 
reacliod  a  groat  age,  and  felt  deatli  approacli,  he  Kuminoiu.Ml  S(;tli  to 
hi.' si'lo.  ‘iii  nn'  1*>  t'lo  ‘.crri-'ti  ial  l\irad:'0,  a:id  a-1.. 
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ti)  liear  what  liis  son  lohl  him,  aiul  ho  praised  (Jod.  On  tli«i  third  day 
atUT  tljc  return  of  Seth  lie  died.  Then  Ids  son  Imriial  him  in  the 
.*kins  of  beasts  wliich  (rod  had  given  him  for  a  covering,  and  his 
sepulclire  was  on  (lolgotha.  In  course  of  time  three  trees  grew  from 
the  seeds  brought  from  Paradise  :  one  was  a  ciidar,  another  a  cypress, 
and  the  third  a  ])ine.  Tlicy  grew  with  prodigious  force,  thrusting 
their  boiiglis  to  right  and  left.  It  was  witli  one  of  tliese  boughs  tliat 
Moses  performed  his  miracles  in  Kgypt,  brought  water  out  of  the 
rock,  and  healed  those  wiiom  the  serpemts  slew  in  the  desert. 

After  a  while  the  three  trees  touched  one  another,  then  began  to 
incorporate  and  confound  their  several  natures  in  a  single  trunk.  Jt 
was  beneath  this  tree  that  David  sat  when  he  bewailed  his  siiH. 

In  the  time  of  Solomon,  this  was  the  noblest  of  the  trees  of 
Lebanon;  it  surpassed  all  in  the  forests  of  King  Hiram,  as  a  monarch 
surpasses  those  who  crouch  at  his  feet.  Xow,  when  the  son  of  David 
erected  his  palace,  he  cut  down  this  tree  to  convert  it  into  the  main 
pillar  supporting  his  roof.  But  all  in  vain.  The  column  refused  to 
answer  the  purpose  :  it  was  at  one  time  too  long,  at  another  too  short. 
Surprised  at  this  resistance,  Solomon  lowered  the  walls  of  his  palace, 
to  suit  the  beam,  but  at  once  it  shot  up  and  pierced  the  roof,  like  an 
arrow  driven  through  a  piece  of  canvas,  or  a  bird  recovering  its 
liberty.  Solomon,  enraged,  cast  the  tree  over  ('edron,  that  all  might 
trample  on  it  as  they  cross(*d  the  hrook. 

There  the  Queen  of  Sheba  Ibund  it,  and  she,  recognising  its  virtue, 
had  it  raised.  Solomon  then  buried  it.  Some  while  after,  the  king 
dug  the  pool  of  Bethesda  on  the  spot.  This  pond  at  once  acquired 
miraculous  properties,  and  healed  the  sick  who  Hocked  to  it.  T'he 
water  owed  its  virtues  to  the  beam  w  hich  lay  beneath  it. 

^^hen  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  of  Chri-t  drew’  nigh,  this  wood 
ro^e  to  the  surface,  and  was  brought  out  of  the  w’ater.  The  execu¬ 
tioners,  w’hen  seeking  a  suitable  beam  to  serve  for  the  cross,  found  it, 
and  of  it  made  the  instrument  of  the  death  of  the  Saviour.  At‘ter 
the  crucifixion  it  w’as  buried  on  (hdvary,  but  it  w’as  found  by  the 
Empress  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine  the  fireat,  deep  in  the  ground 
'vitli  two  others.  May  3,  328  ;  Christ’s  w’as  distinguislied  from  those 
of  the  thieves  by  a  sick  w’oman  being  cured  by  touching  it.  It  was 
carried  aw’ay  by  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  on  the  plundering  of 
Jerusalem  ;  hut  was  recovered  by  lleraelius,  who  defonted  him  in 
i^attle,  Sept.  14,  (ilo  ;  a  day  that  has  ever  since  been  commemorated 
w  the  Feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross. 

Gould’s  volume  is  a  most  curious  and  instructive  essay  on 
comparative  mythology,  but  he  almost  compels  us  to  feel  that 
^0  does  not  see  the  meaning  of  his  ow’ii  eonelusions.  He  tiiids 
dissenters  believing  in  angels.  Ah,  he  says,  you  are  ])agaiis ; 
that  IS  heathenism.  What  then  is  this  belief  in  tlie  sign  ol’ 
the  Cross  wdiicli  w’e  are  afraid  obtains  much  more  uiiiv4*r- 
among  members  of  Komaii  and  Anglican  churelu's  tliaii 
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unions  dissenters?  Is  this  not  piigauisiu  too,  since  it  seemj 
to  1>(»  a  sign  so  widely  diirusod  among  pagan  peoples? 
Suj)p()se  it  is  so  in  both  instances,  why  we  have  here,  not  a 
ground  Ibr  scolling  and  sneering,  but  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting  results  of  comparative  mythology;  wo  should  sav, 
instances  of  the  singular  correspondence,  in  all  ages,  of  human 
instincts.  W'e  are  not  so  much  disposed  to  believe  that  resem. 
bling  myths  are  therefore,  in  all  instances,  as  Mr.  Gould  seem? 
disp()s(‘(l  to  teacli,  derived  by  tradition  from  each  others  they 
seem  rather  to  illustrate  how,  in  widely  remote  latitudes,  the 
hop(‘s  and  fears  of  men  express  themselves  in  very  much  the 
.‘•ame  way.  AVe  made  this  remark,  we  believe,  before,  with  refer- 
<*nce  to  his  treatment  of  \Villiam  Tell.  The  story  of  liuman 
nature  ])roduees  in  many  instances  a  brotherly  resemblance  and 
ilillhrcMiee.  Sonn*  traditions  liave  no  doubt  a  series  of  long  sue- 
<*(‘i‘dlng  gt  iu'rations — we  mark  their  variations,  but  seem  able 
t(>  trae(‘  tliem  to  some  one  common  centre  ;  on  the  other  hand 
nu  n  who  have  never  known  a  tradition  find  tliemselves  k 
.similar  eireumstances  to  tliost'  who  originally  produced  it: 
i)ut  .Mr.  Gould  seems  iinabh'  to  apprehend  that  sequence  and 
harmony  in  liigh  spiritual  human  instincts.  Readers  might  somi 
limes  suppose*  him  a  mere  scejdic  in  the  spiritual  nature 
(»1  man  ;  he  details  re.semblance  in  legends  and  stories,  and 
gatlu'is  them  till  they  bec'ome  like  acretions  round  his  central 
.si (‘in,  he  seems  to  have  no  insight  into  that  spiritual  nature 
wliich  produces  these  things;  thus  they  become  a  collection  of 
Inlk-lon*  without  that  grasp ol* philosophic  tliought  which  would 
ri*du(*(*  them  to  iiigh(*r  order  and  harmony  in  the  nature  of  man. 
1 1  it  W(*re  not  so,  Mr.  Gould  would  not  consign  certain  faiths— 
it  h(*  pleiLS(*s,  superst  ilions — with  us  topagan  ancestry,  while  frou; 
Ihe  .‘^ame  ])agan  ancestry  he  arbitrarily  permits  others  to  holda 
dominant,  and  pc*rhaps  healthlul,  intluence  over  the  mind  tin 
tact,  the  whole  world  of  mythology  is  a  homage  to  tlie  spiritual 
nature  ol  man.  A  sceptic  like^lr.  Gould  can  make  nothingofit: 
it  is  simply  curious,  he  dix's  not  see  the  meaning  of  his  own 
eoincid(*nts.  lie  does  very  truly  say,  and  so  far  seems  to  con- 
tirm  our  own  impression,  in  spite  of  his  contradictory  passiigo?- 
“that  the  restless  mind  of  man,  ever  seeking  a  reason*  to  accoun: 

lor  tilt*  marvels  pre.sent(*d  to  liis  senses,  adopts  one  theory  att^r 
“anotht*r,  and  tin*  ri*ji*cted  explanations  eiicuuiber  the  meinorvol 
“nations  asmytlis,  the  signiticanee of  whicli  has  Ix'en  forgottou.' 
t  hu*  ol  the*  most  curious  ol  these  instances  is  “Sc*hamir,”  the 
h.ird,  cutting  pt'bble,  or  divine  stone,  in  relation  to  which  our 
writer  linds  a  rich  variety  i>l  forms;  schamir  was  the  stone 
NNi^dom,  by  which  Solomon  wrought  tlie  stones  of  his  temp^^ 


without  iron,  and  in  many  curious  forms  we  find  its  prevalence  in 
literary  and  in  popular  superstitions  ;  a  charm,  in  fact,  a  symbol 
of  power,  sometimes  i)ossessed  by  a  mystical  worm,  a  raven,  or 
at  the  root  of  some  hidden  tree.  Schamir  had  tlie  power  of 
givinji:  life,  sometimes  it  seems  to  reappear  as  a  flower,  but  with 
many  of  the  properties  of  a  stone. 

(iermany  teems  with  stories  of  the  marvellous  properties  of  the 
Luckflower. 

A  man  chances  to  pluck  a  beautiful  flower,  which  in  most  instances 
i:?  blue,  and  this  he  puts  in  his  breast,  or  in  his  hat.  Passing  along  a 
mountain-side,  he  sees  the.  rocks  gaj)o  before  him,  and,  entering,  lie 
sees  a  beautiful  lady,  who  bids  liim  help  himself  freely  to  the  gold 
which  is  scattered  on  all  sides  in  profusion,  lie  crams  the  glittering 
nuggets  into  his  pockets,  and  is  about  to  leave,  when  she  calls  after 
him,  “Forget  not  tlie  best  I*’  Thinking  tliat  she  means  him  to  take 
more,  he  feels  his  crammed  pockets,  and  finding  that  he  has  nothing 
to  reproach  liimself  with  in  that  respect,  he  seeks  the  light  of  day, 
entirely  forgetting  the  precious  blue  flow'er  which  had  opened  to  him 
the  rocks,  and  which  has  dropped  on  the  ground. 

As  lie  hurries  through  tlie  doorway,  tlie  rocks  close  upon  him  with 
a  tliundcr-crash,  and  cut  olf  his  heel.  The  mountain-side  is  thence- 
forth  closed  to  him  for  ever. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  shepherd  >vas  driving  his  Hock  over  the 
llscnstein,  wdicn,  Avearied  with  his  tramp,  he  leaned  upon  his  staff. 
Instantly  the  mountain  opened,  for  in  that  stalf  w’as  the  “  Spring- 
wort.”  Within  he  saw'  the  Princess  Use,  wdio  bade  him  till  his 
pockets  with  gold.  The  shepherd  obeyed,  and  was  going  away,  when 
the  princess  exclaimed,  “  Forget  not  the  best  !”  alluding  to  his  staff, 
"hicli  lay  against  the  w'all.  But  he,  misunderstanding  her,  took  more 
gohf  and  the  mountain,  clashing  together,  severed  him  in  tw'ain.  In 
some  versions  of  the  story,  it  is  the  pale  blue  llow'cr — 

The  blue  tlower,  which,  Bralmiiiis  say, 

Blooms  nowhere  but  in  Paradise — 

{Lalla  Roohh) 

which  exclaims  in  feeble,  piteous  tone,  “Forget-me-not!”  but  its 
little  cry  is  uiiliecded. 

riuis  originated  tlie  name  of  the  beautiful  little  llow'er.  When 
^his  story  >vas  forgotten,  a  romantic  fable  w’as  invented  to  account  for 
peculiar  appellation. 

lu  the  story  of  Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves,  it  is  a  w'ord, 

sosaine,”  which  makes  the  rocks  part,  and  gives  admission  to  lh«i 
treasures  within  ;  and  it  is  oblivion  of  the  magic  w’ord  which  brings 
uestruciioii  upon  the  luckless  wretch  within.  But  sesame  is  the  name 
of  a  Well-known  eastern  plant,  scsanuim  orientalv ;  so  that  probably 
original  form  of  the  Persian  talc  absorbed  into  the  “Arabian 
*^^:lit.s,”  a  How'er  w’as  employed  to  give  admission  to  the  mountain. 
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lore  of  the  Northern  Cotinties  of  I'ni^himl.”  I  will  only  q»iote  onp, 
which  was  tohl  me  by  a  lahoiiriii"  man  in  the  West  Kidin"  of  York¬ 
shire,  and  whicli  is  the  same  story  as  that  given  by  Martin  Antlionv 
Delrio  in  his  “  Disqnisitiones  ^Nlagieie,”  in  151)d,  and  '.vliieh  is  })rintefi 
in  the  Appendix  to  that  book  of  AI.  Henderson. 

One  (lark  night,  after  the  house  had  been  closed,  there  came  a  tap 
at  tlie  door  of  a  lone  inn,  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  moor. 

Tlie  door  was  opened,  and  there  stood  witliout,  shivering  and  shak¬ 
ing,  a  poor  beggar,  his  rags  soaked  with  rain,  and  his  hands  white 
with  cold.  Ib^  asked  piteously  for  a  lodging,  and  it  was  cheerfully 
granted  him  ;  though  there  was  not  a  spare  bed  in  the  house,  heiniglit 
lie  along  on  the  mat  before  the  kitchen  fire,  and  welcome. 

All  in  the  liouse  went  to  bed  except  the  servant  lassie,  who  from 
the  kitchen  could  see  into  the  large  room  through  a  small  pane  of 
glass  let  into  tlie  door.  W'lien  every  one  save  the  beggar  was  out  of 
the  room,  she  observed  the  man  draw'  himself  up  from  the  floor,  seat 
himself  at  the  table,  extract  a  brown  w'ithered  human  hand  from  hi? 
pocket,  and  set  it  upright  in  the  candlestick;  he  then  anointed  the 
fingers,  and,  applying  a  match  to  them,  they  began  to  flame.  Filled 
w'ith  horror,  the  girl  rushed  up  the  back  stairs,  and  endeavoured  to 
arou.se  her  master  and  the  men  of  the  house  ;  but  all  in  vain — they 
slept  a  charmed  sleep ;  and  finding  all  her  efforts  inetfectual,  she  has¬ 
tened  downstairs  again.  Looking  again  through  the  small  window, 
she  observed  the  fingers  of  the  hand  flaming,  but  the  thumb  gave  no 
light :  this  was  because  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  was  not 
a.sleep.  The  beggar  began  collecting  all  the  valuables  of  the  house 
into  a  large  .sack — no  lock  witlistood  the  application  of  the  flamin: 
hand.  Then,  putting  it  down,  the  man  entered  an  adjoining  apart¬ 
ment.  The  moment  he  was  gone,  the  girl  rushed  in,  and  seizing  the 
hand,  attempted  to  extinguish  the  quivering  yellow  flames  which 
wavered  at  the  fingers*  ends.  She  blew  at  them  in  vain  ;  she  poured 
some  drops  from  a  beer-jug  over  them,  but  tliat  only  made  the  finger? 
burn  tlie.  brighter  ;  she  cast  some  water  upon  them,  but  still  without 
extinguishing  the  light.  As  a  last  resource,  .she  caught  up  a  jug  ol 
milk,  and  dashing  it  over  the  four  lambent  Humes ;  they  went  out 
immediately. 

Uttering  a  piercing  cry,  she  rushed  to  the  door  of  the  room  the 
lieggar  had  entered,  and  locked  it.  I’lie  whole  liouse  was  aroused, 
and  tlie  thief  was  secured  and  hung. 

We  must  not  forget  Tom  Ingoldsby’s  rendering  of  a  similar 
legend  : — 


Open,  lock. 

To  the  Dead  Man’s  knock  ! 

Fly,  holt,  and  bar,  and  band  ! 

Nor  move,  nor  swerve, 

Joint,  muscle,  or  neavc. 

At  the  spell  of  the  Dead  Man’s  hand  ! 

Sleep,  all  who  sleep! — Wake,  all  who  wake! 
Hut  be  as  the  dead  for  the  Dead  Man’s  sake  ! 


Jlaud  of  Ulortf. 
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But  classic  antiquity  has  also  its  rock-broakin^  plant,  the  saxifrarfa^ 
whose  tender  rootlets  penetrate  and  dissolve  tlic  hardest  stones  with 
a  force  for  which  the  ancients  were  unable  to  account. 

To  this  generation  of  Legends,  Mr.  Gould  assigns  the  ‘Gland  of 
Glory,”  and  it  is  certainly  curious  to  liiid  the  word  smirisy  as 
used  by  Isaiah,  the  name  of  a  plant,  but  which  Mr.  Gould  regards 
as  a  stone-breaking  substance,  rendered  in  Latin  sixifaragay  or 
thorn,  or  as  in  the^orth  of  Europe  ,sj>ritigirorf,  in  alliance  with 
the  “Hand  of  Glory,”  and  this  Hand  of  Glory,  appearing  in 
traditions  from  the  East,  and  in  superstitions  which  have  not 
long  faded  from,  if  they  are  not  prevalent  in,  some  departments 
of  the  popular  mind  of  our  own  day.  Mr.  Gould  put  several 
things,  far  enough  apart,  together,  in  his  account  of  the  “Hand 
of  Glory.” 

This  is  the  hand  of  a  man  who  has  been  hung,  and  it  is  prepared 
in  the  following  manner:  wrap  the  hand  in  a  piece  of  winding-sheet, 
drawing  it  tight,  so  as  to  squeeze  out  tlie  little  blood  which  may 
remain;  then  place  it  in  an  earthenware  vessel  with  saltpetre,  salt, 
and  long  pepper,  all  carefully  and  tlioroughly  powdered;  Let  it  remain 
a  fortnight  in  this  pickle, ‘^till  it  is  well  dried ;  then  expose  it  to  the  sun 
in  the  dog-days,  till  it  is  completely  parched,  or,  if  the  sun  be  not 
powerful  enough,  dry  it  in  an  oven  heated  with  vervain  and  fern. 
Next  make  a  candle  with  the  fat  of  a  hung  man,  virgin-wax,  and 
Lapland  sesame.  Observe  the  use  of  this  herb:  the  hand  of  glory  is 
used  to  hold  this  candle  when  it  is  lighted.  Douster  Swivel,  in  the 
“Antiquary,”  adds,  “You  do  make  a  candle,  and  put  it  into  de  hand 
of  glory  at  de  proper  hour  and  minute,  with  de  proper  ceremonisth  ; 
and  he  w  ho  seeksii  for  treasuresh  shall  find  none  at  all  !’*  Southey 
places  it  in  the  hands  of  the  enchanter  Moharcb,  w  hen  he  would  lull 
to  sleep  Yohak,  the  giant  guardian  of  the  caves  of  Babylon.  He — 

From  his  wallet  drew  a  human  hand, 

ShrivellM,  and  dry,  and  black ; 

And  fitting,  as  he  spake, 

A  taper  in  his  hold. 

Pursued  :  A  muderer  on  the  stake  had  died ; 

1  drove  the  vulture  from  his  limbs,  and  lopt 

The  hand  that  did  the  murder  and  drew  up 
The  tendon  strings  to  close  its  grasp  ; 

And  in  the  sun  and  wind 
Parched  it,  nine  weeks  exposed. 

The  taper  .  .  .  But  not  here  the  place  to  impart, 

Nor  hast  thou  undergone  the  rites 
That  fit  thee  to  partake  the  mystery. 

Look !  it  burns  clear,  but  with  the  air  around. 

Its  dead  ingredients  mingle  deathliness.” 

^veral  stories  of  this  terrible  hand  are  related  in  Henderson’s  “  Folk- 
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Now  lock,  nor  bolt,  nor  bar  avails. 

Nor  stout  oak  panel  tbick-stmbled  with  nails. 

Heavy  and  harsh  the  hinges  creak, 

Tliough  they  ha<l  been  oiled  in  the  course  of  the  week. 

4'he  <loor  ()j)cns  wide  as  wide  may  be. 

And  there  they  stand, 

That  murderous  band, 

Lit  by  the  light  of  the  Glorious  Hand, 
ily  one  ! — by  two  ! — by  three  ! 

Hut,  instead  of  pursuing  the  fable  through  its  further  ramification!, 
let  u.s  apply  tlie  scliainir  of  comparative  mythology  to  the  myth  itself, 
and  see  whether  before  it  the  bolls  do  not  give  wmy,  and  the  grea: 
doors  of  tlie  cavern  of  mysteries  expand,  and  discover  to  us  the  origin 
of  the  superstitious  belief  in  this  sea -prince’s  w’orm,  the  stone  of 
wisdom,  sesame,  forget-me-not,  or  the  hand  of  glory. 

What  are  its  eflfects  ? 

It  bursts  locks,  and  shatters  stones,  it  opens  in  the  mountains  tk 
liidden  treasures  liitlicrto  concealed  from  men,  or  it  paralyses,  lullin: 
into  a  magic  sleep,  or,  again,  it  restores  to  life. 

I  believe  the  varied  fables  relate  to  one  and  the  same  object— ani 
that,  the  lightning. 

Now  all  this  is  very  interesting,  but  w’c  think  our  reader: 
will  feel  that  it  is  as  arbitrary  as  interesting.  The  bird  whicl. 
bears  sehamir,  the  wwm  or  stone  w  hich  shatters  rocks,  is  the 
storm  cloud  ;  that  storm  cloud  is,  to  !Mr.  Gould,  the  raven  of 
Oden,  and  the  Koe  ot‘  the  ‘‘Arabian  Nights*’  wdiieli  broods  over 
its  great  luminous  egg,  the  sun,  and  wdiicli  haunts  the  sparklin' 
valley  of  diamonds,  the  starry  sky,  while  the  lightning  bcconib 
that  heavenly  flower,  blue,  or  yellow',  or  red.  tSt.  George  find* 
a  strong  and  vigorous  vindicator  in  ^Ir.  Gould,  after  the  long 
suspicion  to  wdiieli  he  has  been  subjected,  principally  from  tk 
w  ell-know  n  paragraph  in  Gibbon  ;  but  w  ith  his  usual  scepticism. 
Air.  Gould  pretty  completely  dissolves  the  personality  of  the 
saint  he  seeks  to  vindicate;  to  liim  St.  George  is  Tammuz, or 
Adonis,  or  Osiris,  for  they  arc  all  identical,  and  these  again 
seem  to  be  resolvable  into  the  solar  myth,  or  the  conflict  o' 
the  sun  witli  tlie  cloud,  light  wdth  darkness.  This  seems  to  oi:r 
w’riter  the  venerable  myth  wliich  from  the  heatlien  nations  ol 
Europe  perpetuated  itself  under  a  Christian  creed,  making  the 
hero  one  of  the  chief,  most  venerated,  and  popular  of  all  tb 
saints  of  the  Chronicles.  Thus  it  is  one  of  the  illustrations  o* 
Air.  Gould’s  usual  method  of  divesting  every  myth  lie  tonclit^' 
of  every  claim  to  personality  by  succession  of  corres])on(hiHO>. 
wdiich,  while  they  assuredly  show  extensive  reading,  all  alib 
tend  to  rob  the  mind  of  faith  in  any  person  or  thing,  ainl  in''’ 
curiously  suppose  that  all  generations  are  the  creatures  oi  tb 
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iiifiv  faiicios  oi‘  preceding  geiieratioiis.  <  )iir  object  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  to  reply  to  Mr.  Gould,  so  niucli  as  to  point  out  some 
characteristics  of  his  book.  St.  George  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  myths,  one  most  truly  answering  to  tliat  term, 
which  could  be  selected ;  his  existence  has  been  doubted  alto¬ 
gether.  The  guardian  confessor  of  the  purest  faith,  he  has  been 
supposed  to  be  an  Arian.  Mythology  and  fable  tell  the  story  of 
his  groat  conllict  with  the  dragon,  and  therefore  !Mr.  Gould 
finds  him  synonymous  with  3Iithra,  Sigfried,  and  Sigard ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  in  those  ages  the  great  beast  killer 
would  be  a  very  popular  form  of  heroism,  and  the  impersona¬ 
tion  of  some  cruel  and  treacherous  evil,  or  tyrant,  beneath  the 
ideal  or  impersonation  of  the  dragon  would  be  as  likely,  in  one 
age  as  another,  and  all  very  likely  to  produce  such  a  form  of  the 
heroic  without  dissolving  the  person  altogether  in  the  symbol  of 
tlie  conflict  of  day  and  night.  Mr.  Gould  has  a  theory  to  serve, 
or  we  suppose  he  would  have  been  disposed  to  have  made  some¬ 
thing  more  of  the  elaborate  defence  for  the  personality  of  St. 
George  put  forth  in  the  volume  of  Peter  Ileylin.*  We  are 
certainly  not  particularly  interested  in  preserving  the  person¬ 
ality  of  St.  George ;  but  the  instance  in  Mr.  Gould’s  present 
volume  is  like  that  of  William  Tell  in  his  last ;  and  beneath  his 
dissolving  and  impersonal  criticism,  characters  and  events  fade 
and  fall  away  like  clouds,  because  the  author  seems  to  be  quite 
unable  to  believe  in  historic  parallels,  or  is  disposed  to  attempt  in 
every  myth  that  meets  him  some  ITindooistic  or  pantheistic  in¬ 
terpretation  from  the  operations  of  nature.  As  we  have  already 
intimated,  we  like  him  better  as  a  story-teller  than  as  a  philoso¬ 
pher  ;  certainly  his  mental  activity  is  considerable.  The  “  Silver 
Store  ’’  is  a  collection  of  versivications  of  Jewish  and  mediieval 
stories  which  will  strike  the  reader  as  fresh  rather  in  their  set¬ 
ting  than  in  the  fact.  We  think  our  readers  will  have  seen  most 
of  them  in  some  form  before.  Our  writer  with  his  usual  modesty 
says,  “  The  author  thinks  it  only  fair  to  himself  to  add,  that 
“some  of  the  most  piquant  stories  in  this  collection  are,  in  their 
form,  wholly  devoid  of  point ;  **  but  perhaps  there  is  a 
little  prejudice  in  this.  The  Talmud,  and  the  monkish  legends, 
and  the  local  traditions  of  old  cities  furnisli  abundant  anecdotes 
^ich  might  be  profitably  and  pleasantly  rendered  in  rhyme, 
wuthey  was  a  great  master  at  this  kind  of  work  ;  but  verse,  or 
I^try,  would  not  seem  to  be  in  any  special  sense  ^Ir.  GoukUs  voca- 
tion.  The  following  legend  of  Willigis,  the  bishop  of  Mayence, 

//js/ory  q/"  that  iMost  Famous  Saynt  and  Souldier  of  Christ  Jesus, 
‘  f  George  nf  Cappadocia.  By  Peter  Ileylin,  ir)3.3. 
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who,  from  having  himself  been  a  wheelwright,  adopted  a  cart 
wheel  as  his  erest,  which  may  still  be  seen  in  old  Mayence,  i 
pleasing : — 


All  the  bells  of  Mainz  were  rung, 

A  Processional  was  sung 
15y  the  clergy  in  the  street, 

(ioing  to  invest  in  pall- 
Their  Archbishop,  and  install 
In  the  great  cathedral  seat. 

There  was  gathered  dense  a  throng 
All  the  narrow  way  along, 

Full  of  happy  wonderment. 

As  the  acolytes  npthrew 
Fragrant  wreaths  of  misty  blue. 

And  the  banners  past  them  went. 

Willigis,  the  wheelwright’s  son. 
Chosen  for  the  vacant  throne. 

In  episcopal  array. 

Followed  ’neath  an  awing  spread, 
Borne  by  deaeons,  o’er  his  head, 

And  with  daunting  fe.athers  gay. 

Whilst  proceeding,  he  could  trace 
Mockery  on  every  face 
That  was  turned  to  Willigis ; 

And  there  fell  upon  his  ear 
Many  a  cruel  jibe  and  jeer, 

And  occasionally  a  hiss. 

Then  a  laugh  among  the  crowd, 

Low  at  first,  but  waxing  loud. 

Slightly  turning  on  his  heels, 

He  beheld,  on  hands  and  feet. 

Urchins  running  down  the  street. 
Nimbly  as  revolving  wheels. 

.Vll  the  way,  on  either  side, 

Bisbo])  Willigis  descried. 

On  each  shoring,  plank,  and  balk, 
To  the  people’s  great  delight. 

By  some  jester, — cartwheels  white. 
Rudely  drawn  in  common  challk. 

'Ihotigh  they  watch  him,  none  discern 
Colour  in  his  cheek  to  burn. 

Or  a  sparkle  in  his  eye. 

With  his  hands  upon  his  breast. 

And  his  humble  liead  depressed 
Calmly  Willigis  went  by. 

As  he  pondered  in  his  stall 
At  the  minster  on  the  wall. 

He  perceived  upon  a  crank 
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Hung:  a  shield,  whereon  should  be 
Tlie  Archbishop’s  blazonry, 

But  the  surface  was  left  blank ; 

,  Then  a  painter  in  the  aisle  : 

Beckoning  to  him  with  a  smile, 

Bending  low,  he  whispered, 

‘Mf  a  Bishop  arms  have  none, 

May  he  then  select  his  own  ?” 

“  Yes,  he  may,”  was  answered. 

“  Fetch  thy  brush  and  paint,  my  son  ! 

When  the  installation’s  done. 

Decorate  for  me  that  shield  ; 

That  I  ever  bear  in  sight 
My  achievement — Cartwheel  white. 

Figured  on  a  ruby  field.] 

‘‘  Paint  it  over  porch  and  door. 

Where  my  predecessor  bore 
Haughty  blazon  ;  that,  among 
Those  I  meet  of  noble  birth — 

Princes,  mighty  of  the  earth — 

1  forget  not  whence  I  s|)riing  !” 

If  you  visit  aged  Mayence, 

Then,  I  pray  you,  give  a  glance 
At  the  blazon  that  it  bears. 

You  will  find  that  it  has  borne 
The  white  Cartwheel  it  did  scorn, 

Proudly  for  eight  hundred  years. 

You  will  read  in  ancient  book 
How  the  grateful  city  took 

For  its  badge  the  wheelwright’s  sign,  *; 

In  thanksgiving  for  his  reign — 

One  of  love,  and  peace,  and  gain, — 

Brightest  of  the  sacred  line. 

The  anecdotes  illustrated,  however,  cannot  claim,  we  think, 
usually  the  merit  of  freshness  ;  while  most  readers  will  still  wish, 
as  the  author  has  given  the  title  of  the  volume  containing  the 
story  or  anecdote,  that  he  had  given  the  extract  or  the  anecdote 
in  some  note  of  infonnution.  A  glance  through  such  a  little 
volume  as  Air.  Gould’s  docs  leave  upon  the  mind  a  sense  of 
regret  that  such  a  world  of  huried  wealth  and  literary  coin  as 
those  with  which  the  old  chronicles  abound,  should  not  be  dug 
up  from  their  deep  places.  Who  knows  any  thing  of  them  ?  and 
who  can  know?  Ciesar  of  I  feistcrback,  for  instance,  shall  we  ever 
ivnow  that  old  cliron icier  better  than  we  do  ?  he  must  be  a  perfect 
mint  of  stories  and  moiikish  legends,  such  as  were  recited  by  the 
monastic  kitchen  fire.  Kenelm  Digby  spreads  over  his 
[HTploxing  pages  a  number  of  these  as  of  other  like  garrulous  old 
^tory  tellers ;  but  the  large  wealth  of  legend  must  be  altogether 
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unknown,  buried  a\vay,  rapidly  going  to  the  worms  and  the  dust. 
Human  nature  would  not  gain  much,  very  likely,  by  their 
publication  ;  but  as  curious  illustrations  of  a  mind-life  now  dead 
and  almost  extinct,  they  certainly  present  many  features  of 
interest ;  they  also  are  a  department  of  folk-lore,  and  might  be 
well  looked  at  in  connection  with  ^Ir.  Gould’s  apparent  notion, 
that  all  traditions,  legends,  and  pieces  of  popular  faith  and 
fancies,  must  have  a  generation  and  ancient  ancestry,  a  remote 
correspondence  with  Arian  or  Seinitic  legends.  A  freer  fancy,  a 
more  individual  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  kingdoms 
of  terror  and  hope  than  this  seems  to  imply  would  certainly,  we 
think,  be  the  result  of  such  studies.  Legends  and  popular  stories 
are  not  necessarily  the  copious  imitations  of  other  stories. 
We  repeat  what  we  have  said  before,  as  history  has  its  parallels, 
so  has  biography,  and  the  mind  of  man  need  not  be  supposed  te 
move  in  grooves  because  it  unfolds  resemblances.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  compare  with  the  Curious  Myths  the  volume  of  Hindoo 
Fairy  Legends.  The  stories  in  the  Old  Deccan  Days”  a  re  perhaps 
too  long  to  create  that  general  family  interest  which  we  find  in 
Andersen  or  Grimm  ;  but  even  in  this,  which  is  tlieir  least  value 
to  our  minds,  they  will  be  most  likely  well  received.  Our  .Lsop 
])ower  of  giving  a  human  soul  to  birds  and  beasts,  and  our 
Teutonic  disposition  to  invest  all  circumstances  with  the  spiritual 
and  tlie  marvellous,  alike  pervade  the.se  stories.  Ancient  stories 
in  plea.sing,  readable,  modern  version,  probably  they  would  many 
of  them  seem  to  favour  Mr.  Gould’s  generation  theory  of 
popular  fable  and  legend.  Many  if  not  most  seem  to  have  the 
characteristics  of  parable,  and  certainly  some  remind  us  of 
p.'i rabies  u.sed  and  well  known  amongst  ourselves ;  one  of  the 
shortest,  and  therefore  be.st  adapted  to  our  j)urpose  for  (pioting, 
will  at  the  same  time,  we  suppose,  thus  remind  our  readers  of 
like  forms  of  parabolic  teaching. 

THE  BRAHMIN,  THE  TIGER,  AND  THE  SIX  .TUDGES. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  Brahmin,  who  was  walking  along  the  road, 
came  upon  an  iron  cage,  in  w'hich  a  great  Tiger  had  been  shut  up  by 
the  villagers  who  caught  him. 

As  the  Hrahmin  passed  by,  the  d'iger  called  out  and  said  to  liiiUi 
“  Brother  Brahmin,  brother  Brahmin,  have  pity  on  me,  and  let  me 
out  of  this  cage  for  one  minute  only,  to  drink  a  little  water,  for  1  am 
dying  of  thirst.”  The  Brahmin  answered,  “  No,  I  will  not ;  for  if  I 
let  you  out  of  the  cage  you  will  eat  me.” 

“  O  father  of  mercy,”  answered  the  Tiger,  “  in  truth,  that  will  I 
not  ;  1  will  never  be  so  ungrateful.  Only  let  me  out,  that  I  may  drinb 
some  water  and  return.”  Then  the  Brahmin  took  pity  on  him,  and 
opened  the  cage  door  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  the  Tig^^ 
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jumpin"  out,  said,  “  Xow,  I  will  eat  you  lirst,  and  drink  the  water 
afterwards.”  But  the  Br.ihniin  said,  “  Only  do  not  kill  me  hastily. 
Let  ns  first  ask  the  opinion  of  six,  and  if  all  of  them  say  it  is  just  ai  d 
fair  that  you  should  put  me  to  death,  then  I  am  willing  to  die.” 
‘•Very  well,”  answered  the  Tiger,  “  it  shall  be  as  you  say  ;  we  will 
first  ask  the  opinion  of  six.” 

So  the  Brahmin  and  the  Tiger  walked  on  till  they  came  to  a 
banyan  tree  ;  and  tlie  Brahmin  said  to  it,  Banyan  tree,  Banyan  tree, 
liear  and  give  judgment.”  “On  wliat  must  I  give  judgment  ?”  asked 
the  Banyan  tree.  “  Tins  Tiger,”  said  the  Brahmin,  “begged  me  to 
let  him  out  of  his  cage  to  drink  a  little  water,  and  he  promised  not 
to  hurt  me  if  I  did  so  ;  hut  now  that  1  have  let  him  out,  he  wishes 
to  eat  me.  Is  it  just  that  he  should  do  so,  or  no  ?  ” 

The  Banyan  tree  answered,  “  Men  often  come  to  take  shelter  in  the, 
cool  shade  under  my  boughs,  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  .sun  ;  hut 
when  they  have  rested,  they  cut  and  break  my  pretty  branches,  and 
wantotily  scatter  my  leaves.  Let  the  Tiger  eat  t!i(!  man,  lor  men  an* 
an  ungrateful  race.” 

At  these  words  the  Tiger  would  have  instantly  killed  the  Brahmin  ; 
but  the  Brahmin  said,  “Tiger,  Tiger,  yon  must  not  kill  me  yet,  for 
you  promised  that  we  shoul  d  first  hear  the  judgment  of  six.” 
“Very  well,”  said  the  Tiger,  and  they  went  on  their  way.  After  a 
little  while  they  met  a  Camel.  “  Sir  Camel,  Sir  Camel,”  cried  the 
Brahmin,  “liear  and  give  judgment.”  “On  what  shall  I  give  judg¬ 
ment?”  asked  the  Camel.  And  the  Brahmin  related  how  the  T'iger 
had  begged  him  to  open  the  cage  door,  and  promised  not  to  oat  him  if 
he  did  so ;  and  liow  he  had  afterwards  determined  to  break  his  word  ; 
and  asked  if  that  was  just  or  not.  The  Camel  replied,  “When  J 
was  young  and  strong,  and  could  do  mucli  work,  my  master  took  can* 
of  me  and  gave  me  good  food  ;  hut  now  that  I  am  old,  and  have  lo.«t 
all  my  strength  in  his  service,  he  overloads  me,  and  starves  mo,  ami 
beats  me  without  mercy.  Let  the  Tiger  eat  the  fian,  for  men  are  an 
unjust  and  cruel  race.” 

The  Tiger  would  then  have  killed  the  Brahmin  ;  but  the  latter  said, 
“Stop,  Tiger,  for  we  must  first  hear  the  judgment  of  six.” 

So  they  both  went  again  on  their  way.  At  a  little  distance  tliey 
found  a  Bullock  lying  by  the  roadside.  Tlie  Brahmin  said  to  him, 
“Brother  Bullock,  brother  Bullock,  hear  and  give  judgment.”  “  On 
what  must  I  give  judgniont  ?  ”  asked  the  Bullock.  The  Brahmin 
answered,  “  I  found  this  Tiger  in  a  cage,  and  lie  prayed  me  to  open 
the  door  and  let  him  out  to  drink  a  little  water,  and  promised  not  lo 
hill  me  if  I  did  so  ;  but  when  1  had  let  him  out  he  resolved  to  put 
uie  to  death.  Is  it  fair  he  should  do  so  or  not?”  The  Bullock  said, 
“  When  I  was  able  to  work,  my  master  fed  me  well  and  tended  me, 
carefully;  but  now  I  am  old  he  has  forgotten  all  I  did  for  him,  and 
eft  me  by  the  roadside  to  die.  Let  the  Tiger  eat  the  man,  for  men 
have  no  pity.” 

Three  out  of  the  six  had  given  judgment  against  the  Brahmin,  hut 
ull  he  did  not  lose  all  hope,  and  determined  to  ask  the  other  three. 

— Y’rn..  XV.  .'u 
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'riicy  next  met  an  I'aglo  Hying  tlirougli  tlic  air,  to  whom  tie 
liralimin  crie<l,  “  O  Kaglc,  great  Eagle,  hear  and  gire  jmhjnieni.' 
“On  what  inii^t  I  gi ve  jinlgnn'iit  r  ”  asked  the  Eagle.  The  Ilrahniin 
stated  tlie  case  ;  but  the  Eagle  answered,  “  Whenever  men  see  me  tier 
try  If)  shoot  me  ;  they  climb  the  rocks  and  steal  away  my  little  ones. 
Let  the  'I'iger  <*at  the  man,  for  men  are  the  persecutors  of  the  earth 
I’lnm  th(j  I'iger  began  to  roar,  and  said,  “The  judgment  of  all  h 
.against  you,  ()  lirahmin.”  lint  the  Hrahmin  answered,  “  Stay  ytta 
little  longer,  lor  two  others  must  first  be  asked.”  After  this  they  saw 
an  Alligator,  and  the  Hrahmin  related  the  matter  to  him,  ho])ing  for 
a  more  lavourable  verdict.  Hut  the  Alligator  .said,  “  Whenever  I 
put  my  no.>e  out  of  the  water,  men  torment  me,  and  try  to  kill  rue. 
Ja‘t  the  'i'igcr  cat  the  man,  for  as  long  as  men  live  we  shall  have  no 
lest.” 

'I'he  Hrahmin  gave  himself  up  as  lost;  but  again  he  prayed  the 
'rigor  to  have  patience,  and  let  him  ask  the  opinion  of  the  sixth  judge. 
Now  the  sixth  was  a  Jackal.  The  Hrahmin  told  his  story%  and  said 
to  him.  “  Mama  flackal,  Mama  Jackal,  say  what  is  your  judgment* 
'riie  Jackal  answered,  “  Jt  i.s  impossible  for  me  to  decide  who  isintb; 
right  and  who  in  the  wTong,  unless  I  .see  the  exact  position  in  whicli 
you  were  when  the  dispute  began.  Show  me  the  place.”  So  tin. 
Hrahmin  and  the  Tiger  returned  to  the  place  wdiere  they  first  met. 
and  tin*  Jackal  went  with  them.  When  they  got  there,  the  Jackal 
sai<l,  “  Now,  Hrahmin,  show  me  exactly  where  you  stood.”  “Here.’ 
said  the  Hrahmin,  standing  by  the  iron  tiger-cage.  “  Exactly  there, 
was  it  '  ”  asked  the  Jackal.  “  Exactly  here,”  replied  the  Brahmin. 

Wh(*re  was  the  Tiger,  then  r  ”  asked  the  Jackal.  “In  the  cage, 
answered  the  'l  iger.  “  Jlow  do  you  mean  ?  ”  .said  the  Jackal,  “how 
wen*  y’ou  within  the  cage  ?  which  way  were  you  looking  ?  ”  “  Wliv. 

I  stood  .so,”  .said  the  Tiger,  jumping  into  the  cage,  “  and  my  head 
was  on  thi.s  side.”  “Very  good,”  said  the  Jackal  but  1  cannot 
judge  without  understanding  the  wliole  matter  exactly.  Was  the 
•age  do(»r  open,  or  shut  ?  ”  “Shut,  and  bolted,”  said  the  Hrahmin 
“  Then  .shut  and  bolt  it,”  said  tlie  Jackal. 

When  the  I5rahmin  had  done  this,  the  Jackal  said,  “  Oh,  you 
wickcfi  and  ungrateful"  Tiger  ! — when  the  good  Hrahmin  opened  your 
cage  door,  i.s  to  eat  iiini  the  only  return  you  would  make  ?  Stay  there, 
then,  for  the  rest  of  your  days,  for  no  one  will  ever  let  you  out  again 
Proceed  on  your  journey,  friend  Hrahmin,  Your  road  lies  that  way. 
and  mine  tlii.s.” 

So  saying,  the  Jackal  ran  off  in  one  direction,  and  the  Hrahmin 
we!jt  rejoicing  on  his  way  in  tlie  other. 

The  following  is  very  like  the  innumerable  impersonatioii' 
of  natural  things  which  abomid  in  German  Myths  : — 

now  THE  SUN,  Tin:  moon,  and  the  wind  went  out  to  dinner. 

One  day  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Wind  went  out  to  dine  with 
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their  uiielo  aii'l  aunt,  tlie  Thunder  and  riiLrhlniiijr.  Their  mother  (one 
of  the  most  distant  stars  yon  S'*e  tar  up  in  the  sky)  wnitinl  alone  for 
her  clnldreii’s  return. 

^’o\v  both  the  Sun  and  the  \\  ind  were  greedy  and  selfish.  'i'liey 
enjoyed  the  great  least  that  had  been  prepared  for  tlieni,  witliout  a 
thought  of  saving  any  of  it  to  take  home  to  their  mother;  but  tlie 
gentle  Moon  did  not  forget  her.  Of  every  dainty  dish  that  was 
brought  round,  she  placed  a  small  portion  under  one  of  her  beautiful 
long  tinger-nails,  that  the  Star  might  also  have  a  share  in  the  treat. 

On  their  return,  their  mother,  who  had  kept  watch  for  them  all 
night  long  with  her  little  bright  eye,  said,  “  Well,  children,  what  have 
you  brought  home  for  me  ?”  d'hen  the  Sun  (who  was  the  eldest)  said, 
“  I  have  brought  nothing  home  for  you.  I  went  out  to  enjoy  myself 
with  iny  friends — not  to  fetch  a  dinner  for  my  mother!”  And  the 
Wind  said,  “  Xeither  have  1  brought  anything  home  for  you,  mother. 
You  could  hardly  expect  me  to  bring  a  collection  of  good  thing.s  foi- 
you,  when  I  merely  went  out  for  my  own  pleasure.”  liut  the  Moon 
said,  “  Mother,  fetch  a  plate  :  see  what  1  liave  brought  you.”  And 
shaking  her  hands  she  showered  down  such  a  choice  dinner  as  never 
was  seen  before. 

Then  the  Star  turned  to  the  Sun,  and  spoke  thus,  “  Becau.se  you 
went  out  to  amuse  yourself  with  your  friend.s,  and  feasted  and  en  joyed 
yourself,  without  any  thought  of  your  mother  at  home — you  shall  Im* 
cursed.  Henceforth,  your  rays  shall  ever  be  hot  ami  scorching,  and 
shall  burn  all  that  they  touch.  And  men  shall  hate  you,  and  covei* 
their  heads  when  you  appear.” 

(And  this  is  why  the  Sun  is  so  hot  to  this  day.) 

Tlien  she  turned  to  the  Wind  and  said,  “  Voti  also  who  forgot  your 
mother  in  the  midst  of  your  selfish  pleasures — hear  your  <loom.  You 
shall  always  blow  in  the  hot  dry  weather,  and  shall  parch  and  shrivol 
all  living  things.  And  men  shall  detest  and  avoid  you  from  this  very 
time.” 

(And  this  is  why  the  AVind  in  the  hot  weather  is  still  so  ilisagrec- 
able.) 

but  to  the  Moon  she  said,  “  Daughter,  because  you  r(;membercd  your 
mother,  and  kept  for  her  a  share  in  your  own  enjoyment,  from  henec- 
lorth  you  shall  be  ever  cool,  and  calm,  and  bright.  No  noxious  glare, 
shall  accompany  your  pure  rays,  and  men  shall  always  call  you 
‘  blessed.’  ” 

(And  this  is  why  the  Moon’s  light  is  so  soft,  and  cool,  and  beaulilul 
even  to  this  day.) 


ithout  attempting  any  lengthy  remarks,  we  must  express 
our  thankfulness  to  any  eompetent  teachers  who  thus  furnish  ns 
"’ith  the  means  of  drawiim  interesting  analogies  between  inm  r 
tile  ot  jxioples  far  removisl  and  separated.  The  }>eople  among 
"lioin  these  stories  are  told  ap|K'ar  to  inhabit  a  reason  not  viu  v 
''■oil  known,  yet  the  compiler  finds  many  of  the.se  snjierstition  • 


alino'l  i<l(nticul  with  those  to  bo  mot  with  in  alos,  wliile  tlie 
sujKTstitioiis  ot‘  the  Itakshas  soem  to  hotray  a  rolationsliip  to 
tlio  (Jill  ot‘  Arabian  A'ights,  or  the  Puck  ot*  our  own  country; 
and  tho  oxtonsive  system  of  Cobra  or  serjxuit  superstitions  arc 
interestingly  not  mcrelv  as  far  as  Hindoostani  superstitions  an 
concerned,  but  as  adding  to  the  extensive  serpent  superstition' 
spread  over  the  world.  All  these  volumes  add  to  that  larfie 
and  growing  literature  which  tends  to  show  the  amazing  wealtli 
ol*  folk-lore  and  its  interest  as  unfolding  the  movements  of 
jiopidar  minds,  in  free  and  unconventional  circumstances.  They 
all  belong  to  the  remote  past;  it  seems  as  if  we  have  outlived  the 
])ossibility  of  producing  such  things.  In  the  age  of  science,  we 
have  passed  b(‘yond  the  impersonations  of  nature;  all  things 
yio'ld  to  cold  materiid  laws.  AVhat  may  be  the  ultimate  issue  of 
tin’s  in  th('  history  of  human  thought  it  is  impossible  to  savor 
I'Mi-f'see,  but  it  is  certainly  more  than  entertaining.  It  furnislies 
abundant  material  for  curious  speculation  to  note  and  compare 
tho  various  shadows  in  myth,  legend,  and  popular  fancy,  whicli 
glanced  from  many  widely  separated  minds  in  countries  and 
ag(‘s  far  apart ;  and  while  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  tracing 
iIkum  all  up  to  some  common  centre,  they  do  seem  to  illustrate 
in  a  striking  manner  the  unity  of  the  human  mind,  even  in 
1‘aith  as  well  as  in  feeling. 
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V. 


TIIK  CIIURCn  AXD  RELIGION. 

THE  student  of  history  finds  in  every  period  two  diverging 
i  and  frequently  opposing  currents  of  thought  in  respect  to  re¬ 
ligion,  and  those  institutions  intended  for  its  support  which  are 
classed  imder  the  generic  name  of  The  Church.  Without 
intending  to  criticise  either  of  them  by  an  appellation,  one 
may  be  called  the  current  of  authority,  the  other  of  liberty. 
One  is  the  expression  of  the  tendency  of  the  mind  toward 
form,  and  the  influence  upon  it  of  tradition,  exhibited  in  creed, 
dogma,  and  superstition ;  the  other  of  its  search  for  reality, 
simplicity,  and  independence  of  external  control.  In  the  past, 
the  former  has  been  the  wider,  and  has  seemed  to  be  the 
stronger  current ;  at  the  present  day,  the  latter  has  a  growing 
force. 

“If  we  begin,”  says  a  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Pail  Mall  GazettCy  “  by  considering  the  Church  as  it  was 
“when  it  emerged  from  the  Dark  Ages,  and  was  completing  the 
“conversion  of  the  Northern  barbarians,  we  cannot  fail  to  see 
“  that  it  was  then  the  great  representative  of  whatever  light 
“  and  knowledge  there  was  in  the  world.  The  clergy  were,  and 
“were  felt  to  be,  the  natural  and  rightful  moral  and  intellectual 
“leaders  of  the  human  race ;  nor  need  it  be  denied,  that,  though 
“  the  spirit  of  their  rule  was  as  narrow  as  was  to  bo  expected 
“from  the  state  of  knowledge  in  those  times,  it  was  on  the 
“  whole  highly  beneficial.  1  low  the  clergy  failed  to  keep  pace 
“with  the  growth  of  knowledge, — how  tliey  quarrelled  amongst 
“themselves  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  revelation  of  which 
“they  claimed  to  be  the  keepers, — how  the  laity  took  i):irt  in  the 
“quarrel,  and  examined  into  their  credentials,  and  with  what 
“results, — how  that  part  of  human  life  wliich  was  to  be  re- 
“garded  as  the  spiritual  province  of  affairs  was  gradually 
“narrowed,  and  the  part  which  was  to  be  regarded  as  the 
“temi>oral  province  was  gradually  enlarged,  are  the  principal 
“subjects  of  modern  history,  the  whole  of  which  must  be  denied 
“to  be  true  by  any  one  who  really  maintains,  that,  taken  as  a 
“whole,  the  clerical  view  of  life  has  been  gaining,  and  the 
“temporal  view  of  life  losing  ground.” 
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1*11  I  hr  Chilt'rh  ((n*l  Ju  liijntu. 

It  is  tnu*,  iiulood,  that  the  sacerdotal  view,  as  it  may  lx 
»alh‘d,  ol*  religion,  and  of  the  office  of  the  Church,  was  never 
inoie  nrdently  professed,  and  iH'ver  more  vigorously  asserted, 
than  it  is  in  some  quarters  to-day.  Tlie  Papal  Encyclical  of 
the  8th  of  l)ecembcr,  18G4,  and  the 'accompanying  Syllabus  of 
opinions  and  doctrines  which  “are  altogether  reprobated,  piv 
“  scril)(‘d,  and  condemned,’’  afl'ord  probably  the  most  extreiui 
Instance  of  the  extent  of  the  claims  now  put  forward  by  the 
adh(‘ients  to  the  principle  of  authority  in  matters  of  religion. 
I’lie  loth  Article  of  the  Syllabus  condemns  as  a  pernicious 
heresy  the  proposition,  that  “Every  man  is  free  to  enihraee 
“  and  profess  the  religion  which  he,  guided  by  the  light  of 
“  reason,  shall  believe  to  be  true.”  The  24th  Article  denoimces 
“  the  error,  that  “  The  Church  has  not  the  right  to  employ 
“  foice  ;  ”  a  subse(pient  Article — the  47th — denies  that  “Soi- 
“  ence  ought  to  be  exempt  from  ecclesiastical  authority;” 
while  the  last  Article  of  all  reprobates  the  notion,  that  the 
tliurch  “ought  to  reconcile  itself  and  compromise  with  pro- 
“  gr(‘ss,  lilx'ralism,  and  modern  civilization.”  The  whole  Sylla¬ 
bus  is,  indeed,  a  denunciation  of  the  principles  most  efficient  in  the 
progri'ss  of  the  world,  and  on  which  existing  society  is  founded. 

The  doctrines  thus  affirmed  are  not  mere  empty  words; 
ihey  are  accepted  bv  every  genuine  member  of  the  Roman 
tJhurch  as  truths  necessary  for  salvation.  Nor  is  the  Papacy 
sliort-sighted  in  issuing  what  might  seem  a  defiance  d  roufram 
to  the  enlightenment  of  society.  Under  this  war-cry  it  gathers 
to  its  banners  a  host  of  zealots  and  enthusiasts,  wnose  spirits 
are  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  sense  of  the  impractica¬ 
bility  of  a  peaceful  comjrosition  with  their  opponents. 

Tnus,  in  a  volume  of  Essays  written  by  members  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Church,  in  England,  and  (‘dited  by  Archbishop  Manning, 
which  was  published  a  few  months  since,  and  may  properly  be 
considered  as  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  opinions  and 
temp(‘r  of  a  large  bodv  of  the  most  enlightened  and  devoted 
t,  at  holies,  we  find  muoli  that  indicates  their  absolute  subjection 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Encyclical. 

“  The  Cliurch,”  says  one  of  these  writers,  “  we  must  never 
“  forget,  is  our  infallible  guide,  not  in  faith  only,  but  in  niorah 
“  also  ;  and  every  single  proposition  of  which  right  or  wrongs 
“  the  prcnlicate  is  under  her  direct  jurisdiction.”  (p.  90.) 

And  again  :  “  The  foul  poison  of  worldliness  has,  ever  since 
“the  Fall,  oversjiread  the  whole  moral  world;  and  our  one 
“  security  from  its  inl’ection  is  to  sit  ever  at  the  Church’s  feet, 
“and  listen  to  her  voice,  and  make  her  utterances  ovr 
“</;/(/  mrnsure  of  Initixin  (p. 
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“To  speculation/’  says  another  ot‘  these  essayists,  “  lh(‘ 
“Church  leaves  within  the  limits  of  the  Christian  domain  a 
“wide  and  open  space  to  move  about  in  at  will.  To  stop  owr 
“these  boundaries  is  not  liberty,  hut  licence ;  it  leads  not  to 
“knowledge,  but  to  confusion, — to  darkness,  and  not  to  liglit. 
“  Hers  is  the  hand  fo  apuuint  thr paths  and  the  hoandariex,  hers  the 
“controlling  will,  and  hers  the  infallible  judgment  to  allow  tlu' 
“  more  or  tlie  less  to  separate  the  sound  from  the  unsound,  to  deliae 
true  or  the  false.  Her  infallibility  is  man’s  security ;  it 
“is  not  so  much  a  yoke  to  the  will  as  a  light  to  the  reason.” 

(P-  “^73.) 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  among  recent  writers  belong* 
ing  to  various  branches  of  Protestantism  expressions  which, 
though  different  in  terms  from  those  we  have  just  cited,  are  not 
less  absolute  in  the  assertion  of  the  existcuice  of  an  infallible 
imthority  to  which  the  intellect  should  be  subjected  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  of  the  necessity  to  salvation  of  the  ac(*e])tance 
of  certain  doctrines  or  dogmas. 

The  revival  of  the  sacerdotal  spirit,  which  is  to  lu'  ri'mark(‘d 
in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe,  is  in  fact  a  piotest  of  tlu' 
churches  against  the  growing  force,  not  of  scepticism  or  irre- 
hgion,  but  of  religion  independent  of  ecclesiastical  formularies. 
It  is  ail  indication,  on  the  part  of  the  churches  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations,  of  a  sense  of  common  danger  to  their  supremacy  in 
the  regulation  of  religion.  The  spirit  of  individual  indepen¬ 
dence  in  religious  no  less  and  no  otherwise  than  in  secular 
affairs  is  gaining  ground,  and  growing  in  distinctness  and 
consi.stency  ;  and  as  the  natural  effect,  the  sacerdotal  sjiiilL  lor 
the  time  gains  in  intensity  and  eagerness.  It  is  vigoi’ous, 
Ixyause  put  on  its  defence,  and  driven  to  its  strongholds. 

A  complete  statement  of  the  historic  causes  of  the  declim* 
in  the  power  of  creeds  and  churches  would  lu'  a  history  of  tin' 
intellectual  development  and  social  progress  of  modern  times, 
lint  it  is  evident  that  tw’o  principles  have  been  mainly  instru¬ 
mental,  during  the  last  century,  in  bringing  about  the  existing 
condition  of  religious  opinion,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  w  hich 
has  been  most  operative.  It  may  perhaps  be  fair  to  assume 
that  the  decay  of  belief  in  creeds  is  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  progress  of  science,  and  the  application  of  the  scientilic 
method — the  method  of  all  true  knowledge,  that  of  induction 
horn  the  facts  of  particular  observation — to  the  investigation 
of  religious  truth  ;  while  the  decline  in  the  authority  of  the 
churches  is  duo  more  especially  to  the  progress  of  political 
lil^rty.  (Certain  it  is  that  the  combined  influence  of  these  two 
principles  upon  the  minds  of  enlightened  men  has  wrought  a 
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( liaiige  of  wliicli  all  are  conscious  in  religious  faith,  opinion, 
and  spirit,  and  one  likely  to  produce  results  on  human  charao- 
ter  and  on  social  institutions  which  as  yet  can  be  but  ven 
imperfectly  estimated. 

d  hat  point  of  progress  has  now  been  reached,  when,  for  the 
lirsl  time  in  the  history  of  civilization,  it  is  not  only  free  to  a 
man  to  believe  what  he  likes,  but  safe  for  him  to  profess  what 
he  lu  lieves.  The  time  has  eome  when  not  only  tlie  right  oi 
free  thought  in  matters  of  religion,  no  less  than  in  other  matters 
of  speculation,  is  generally  allowed  in  society,  hut  the  pro- 
])riety  of  free  expression  is  almost  equally  acknowledged.  Tlie 
position  is  unexampled,  and  marks  a  definite  ora  in  the  advance 
of  civilization.  To  put  all  opinions  upon  equal  ground,  so  fara'; 
tlu‘  right  to  hold  and  to  express  tliem  is  eoncorned,  is  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  new  order  of  things.  “  In  modern  times,”  saidlluine. 
“  wi’iting  a  century  since,  “  parties  in  religion  are  more  furious 
“  and  enraged  than  the  most  cruel  factions  that  ever  rose  from 
“  interest  and  ambition.”  Hut  Hume’s  modern  times  are  not 
<»urs.  However  active  and  hitter  the  spirit  of  intolerance  may 
i)(‘  in  some  quarters,  or  however  “  irritated  prejudice  may 
“  o])pose  the  gentle  advent  of  new  truth, tlie  general  temper  ol 
..oeiety  does  not  allow  force  or  violence  to  be  exerted  to  control 
opinion.  The  recognition  of  the  inviolability  of  private  judg¬ 
ment,  and  of  the  sanctity  of  individual  belief,  is  gradually 
de])riving  parties  in  religion  of  their  fury,  and  rendering 
tlieir  manners  as  aceoinmodating  as  those  of  parties  in  pli- 
1  ics.  J’iV(‘n  those  sects  that  hold  to  a  creed  which,  if  logically 
followc'd  out,  would  rc(|uiro  the  persecution  of  its  adversaries, 
are  conqK'lh'd  by  the  very  constitution  of  society  to  reliiKpiisli 
th(‘  h()p(*  of  enforcing  conformity,  and  gradually  learn  tu 
partake  of  that  eharitv  which  is  the  direct  irrowth  of  free- 
dom  of  thought,  l^’or  the  influence  of  this  freedom  is  to 
111)erate  men  from  conceit  of  opinion,  from  prejudice,  from  subjee* 
t  ion  to  narrow  and  exclusive  modes  of  belief ;  and  whatever  may 
1h‘  the  disposition  of  those  who  shrink  from  claiming  freo- 
<lom  for  themselves,  and  who  would,  if  possible,  deny  it 
to  otliers,  the  free-thinker  or  liberal  in  religion  is  required, 
if  lu*  would  ho  eonsistent  with  his  own  principle,  cheerfully 
to  admit,  not  only  the  right  of  others  to  hold  what  opinions 
t!u‘y  may,  hut  tlieir  e(|ual  claim  to  respectful  treatment  and 
moral  equality. 

Tlie  ostahlishineiit  of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  ojiinion 
has  thus  not  only  a  direct  influence  to  increase  eharitv,  but  also 
to  bring  alxuit  the  only  conformity  which  is  desirablc  or  jiracti* 
cable  among  men, — a  eonforniity  of  moral  intention  and  aiim 
As  men  learn  that  agn'cmeiit  of  (/pinion  on  speculative  maltor> 
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is  neither  to  be  enforced  nor  to  be  desired,  their  efforts  become 
more  and  more  directed  to  the  accomidisliment  of  the  common 
ends,  the  promotion  of  which  is  tlie  main  object  of  every  form 
of  relii^ious  faith,  and  to  the  development  of  tlnit  harmony 
which  is  the  ideal  of  society.  “  To  be  still  searchinp^,’’  as 
“Milton  says,  “  what  we  know  not  by  wliat  we  know;  still  closing 
“up  truth  to  truth  as  we  lind  it,  this  is  the  golden  rule  in  theo- 
“logy  us  well  as  in  arithmetic,  and  makes  up  the  best  harmony  ; 
“nonhc  forced  and  outward  union  of  cold  and  neutral  and 
“inwardly  divided  minds. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  charity  which  freedom 
promotes  is  allied  to  indilference,  or  to  carelessness  concerning 
the  truth,  or  to  a  low  regard  to  the  consecpicnces  of  opinion 
upon  the  character  and  moral  disposition.  On  the  contrary, 
the  widest  charity  for  the  opinions  of  others  implies  no  want 
of  just  contidence  in  our  own,  or  of  zeal  in  maintaining  them. 
It  teaches  us,  however,  the  limits  within  which  alone  zeal  is 
compatible  with  justice;  it  modities  the  methods  adopted  for 
the  propagation  of  opinion,  and  substitutes  in  controversy  the 
armoury  of  reason  for  the  irrational  weapons  of  force.  Devo¬ 
tion  to  truth  in  freedom  has  a  calming  influence  upon  the 
temper,  even  in  dealing  with  those  who  cling  to  what  we  esteem 
error  with  a  constancy  such  as  truth  alone  has  a  right  to 
claim,  and  who  defend  their  convictions  with  a  zeal  which 
blinds  them  to  the  dictates  of  equity,  and  leads  them  to  mistake 
pride  of  opinion  for  fidelity  to  principle. 

In  saying  these  things,  one  runs  the  risk  of  seeming  to  re¬ 
hearse  truisms.  Hut  in  such  new  conditions  as  those  in  which 
advanced  religious  thought  now  finds  itself,  there  is  need  to  en¬ 
force  the  application  of  truths  which  have  been  familiar  in  old 
relat  ions,  but  which  may  be  overlooked  in  their  bearing  upon 
present  circumstances. 

And  there  is  the  more  need  to  enforce  the  grace  of  charity 
Ji-s  the  best  expression  and  proof  of  liberty,  from  the  fact  that 
the  actual  triumph  of  freedom  is  tlie  result  of  a  long  and  bitter 
struggle,  from  the  passions  of  which  we  have  not  yet  fairly  es- 
cap(‘d.  Liberty  has  been  born  of  strife;  and  we,  if  not  sore 
'vitli  wounds,  are  still  covered  with  the  dust  of  the  battle,  and 
still  hot  with  the  tii^ht.  And  though  libertv  of  thought  is  essen- 
tial  to  the  progress  of  religion, — nay,  in  a  sense,  even  to  the 
existence  of  true  religion,— -the  possession  of  liberty  is  not  to  be 
c.‘<toein(‘d  as  tlie  absolute  acquisition  of  truth,  but  only  as  the 
Hicuns  by  which  the  continual  search  after  truth  is  secured,  and 
as  an  indi.spensable  condition  of  such  partial  acquisition  of  it  as 
ts  alone  competent  to  man. 

Liberty  substitutes  the  authoritv  of  thy  individual  will. 
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(lir(H!ted  by  sound  roason,  utuI  enliglitened  by  tho  moral  culturr 
which  i:i  im])li«*d  in  tlic  very  existence  of  fn'C  society, — libertv 
substitutes  the  authority  of  tliis  enlic:litened  and  restraiiu'd  will 
in  j)lace  of  every  external  authority  of  whatever  claim  or  natim. 
Hut  ndif^ion  has  been  commonly,  indeed  is  still  connnonlv, 
regard(‘d  as  embodied  in  the  churches.  Even  in  tlie  Cliri.stian 
world  the  ecclesiastical  interpretation  of  Christianity  has  been 
so  generally  accepted  that  it  is  diflicult  for  the  mass  of  men  to 
separate  their  notions  of  the  spiritual  teachings  of  Christ  from  tlie 
j^reat  systcun  of  ecclesiastical  do^ma  and  tnidition  with  wliicli 
they  have  become  invested.  In  the  decline  of  the  power  of  the 
(•hurdles,  and  in  the  rejection  of  their  authority,  many  coii- 
scMjuently  see  a  rej(*ction  of  the  authority  of  religion  itself. 
Hut  this  i.s  far  from  being*  the  case.  On  the  (;ontrary,  tho 
incn'ased  sen.se  of  p(‘rsonal  resjionsibility,  which  is  the  direct 
dfl'ct  of  individual  freedom,  h^ads  ratlier  to  an  increase  of  tho 
religious  sentiment.  I'he  formal  ndigion  of  tradition  and  Imhit 
gives  place  to  the  vital  religion,  which  is  a  new  growth  in  each 
man’s  soul,  and  the  expression  of  his  sincere  devotion  to  th* 
object  which  he  acknowledges  to  liave  absolute^  claim  over  tho 
whole  of  his  life. 

Th(^  work  which  tlui  ('hurch  ((unbracing  under  this  generic 
name  all  its  varieties)  elfect(‘d  in  ])ast  times  for  the  progress  of 
society,  .and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  religious  .spirit,  was  of 
inestimable  worth.  The  authority  of  the  Church  was  helpful 
to  geiieiaticiiis  which  were  still  in  a  childish  ])eriod  of  develop¬ 
ment,  as  its  authority  is  still  helpful  to  that  portion  of  society 
which  partakes  l(?ast  in  the  general  advance  of  intelligc'nco, 
and  (a)ns(Mpiently  of  capacity  for  intellectual  1‘reedom.  And  al¬ 
though  the  pow(T  of  the  Church  is  declining,  it  is  still  very 
strong,  even  among  the  enlightened  classes,  through  the  influonct 
not  only  of  th(‘  sentiments  which  its  history  and  j)retensions  arc 
lit  ted  to  insjnre,  but  of  those  tender  and  sacr(*d  feedings  natu¬ 
rally  connect(‘d  with  the  office  it  fulfils,  with  the  redigious  asso¬ 
ciation  of  childhood,  with  the  habit  of  worship  within  its  walk 
and  with  its  solemn  and  consecrated  symlxds  and  forms. 

Hut  so  far  as  the  most  intelligent  portion  of  society  at  tlic 
]»re.sent  day  is  concerimd,  the  Church  in  its  actual  constitution 
is  an  anachronism.  Much  of  the  (h'epest  and  most  leligious 
life  is  led  outside  its  walls  ;  and  th(U*e  is  a  constant  and  steady 
incre‘as(^  in  till' numlKTs  of  those  who  not  only  find  the  claims 
of  th(5  ( diurch  inconsistent  with  spiritual  lilM*rty,  but  also  liini 
its  services  ill  ada[)ted  to  their  want.s,  and  re'gard  it  as  failin{? 
to  fullil  the  most  imjxirtaiit  functions  which  the  constitution  «»1 
modern  8e)CK*ty  demands  of  it. 
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Thi‘  Pu>ilt(On  of  the  Chu/’ch. 

For  tlio  riiurcli,  ideally  considered,  has  still  a  place  second  in 
im|)ortancc  to  no  other  social  institution  ;  hut  it  is  hindered  Iroin 
occupying  this  place,  not  only  by  its  claim  to  authority  over  the 
soul,  and  by  the  substitution  of  special  systems  of  theology  in 
jilace  of  tlie  universal  truths  of  religion,  but  by  the  vice  inherent 
in  its  ancient  constitution,  and  superstitiously  transmitted  to 
modern  times,  of  sacerdotalism.  This  vice,  which  attaches  to 
the  most  liberal  scarcely  less  than  to  the  most  orthodox  de- 
noiiiinations,  steadily  acts  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  services  of 
the  riiureh,  and  its  appropriateness  to  the  existing  conditions 
(it‘  intcllig(‘nt,  moral,  and  intellectual  life.  The  reason  which 
(iiice  existed  in  the  religious  dogmas  of  Christendom  for  the 
elevation  of  the  priesthood  into  a  superior  caste  exists  no  longer 
outside  of  the  Roman  faith  ;  but  the  Church  still  centres  around 
the  priest,  the  clergyman,  or  the  minister.  Instead  of  realizing 
tlie  idea  of  a  community  bound  together,  not  by  the  constraining 
tie  of  a  cre('d,  hut  hy  interests  in  the  jmrsuit  of  common  ends 
under  the  guidance  of  religion, — a  community  in  which  each 
individual  should  bear  a  responsible  part, — it  becomes  more  and 
more  a  simple  assemblage  of  persons  gathered  to  go  through 
witli  certain  formal  cenunonies,  the  c  hief  of  whicdi  consists  in 
h'^'ning  to  a  man  who  is  seldom  competent  to  teach. 

The  Cliurch  is  now  mainly  an  institution  for  occupying  the 
leisui'c  liours  of  Sunday  with  what  is  called  religious  services, 
riiiloubtedly  many  churches  engage  in  work  outside  the  walls 
of  the  church  edifice;  but  this  work  is  rarely  assumed  to  be 
neecssary  to  the  conception  and  existence  of  a  church,  and  the 
lunctions  of  the  pulpit  are,  at  least  in  popular  regard,  its 
essential  characteristic. 

but  even  accepting  this  low  conception  of  the  ohject  for 
which  a  church  exists,  the  churches,  with  few  exceptions,  fail 
to  secure  its  fulfilment  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  modes 
of  nominal  worship,  and  the  forms  of  thought  traditionally 
familiar  in  the  pulpit,  are  for  the  most  part  ill  adapted,  from 
their  conventionality,  formalism,  and  actual,  though  uninten¬ 
tional,  impiety,  to  produce  a  good  effect,  or  to  supply  the  spiri¬ 
tual  needs  of  an  intelligent  community.  ^To  men  whose  rcli- 
;,non  is  sincere,  undogmatic,  the  result  of  serious  ])ersonal 
experience  and  deliberate  conviction,  and  to  whom  the  fit  ex¬ 
pression  of  religions  thought  and  sentiment  seems  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  difficult  of  intellectual  efforts,  the  perfunctory 
manner  and  loose  thinking  common  in  the  pulpit  are  scarcely 
tolerable. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Sperfafor  not  long  since  gave  the 
reasons  why  he  did  not  go  to  church.  They  are  such  us  in- 


Huence  many  persons  whose  natures  and  lives  are  not  less  reli¬ 
gious  than  those  of  the  most  punctual  attendants  on  churcli 
services,  lie  says  : — 

‘  Church/  as  we  use  the  word  every  w’cek,  implies  au  hour 
‘^and  a  half  of  w’orship  among  other  worshippers,  and  half  an 
“  hour’s  steady  listening  to  a  sermon,  bad,  good,  or  indilferent. 

“  1  dislike  both,  though  not  from  the  same  reasons.  Ihayer  is 
“  not  only  sacred  to  me  as  an  exercise,  bi^t  1  believe  iu  the 
“  Divine  response  to  it  with  a  strength  wdiich  would  compel 
“  Professor  Tyndall  to  set  me  down  as  a  fool ;  but  })ublic  prayer 
“  is  merely  a  disagreeable  formality.  1  do  not  pray,  and  cannot 
‘‘  pray,  with  the  prayers.  1  want  in  prayer  to  think  my  own 
“  thoughts,  and  use  my  own  words,  and  do  both  at  my  own 
“  time,  and  be,  above  all,  truthful  before  the  Almighty  ;  not  to 
“  plead  to  Him,  for  exam])le,  against  sudden  death,  when  I 
“tliink  it  dccidedlv  preferable  to  slow  dying.  The  thoughts  of 
“Jthose  wlio  framed  the  ^lissal,  wdiich  wc  translated,  are  vctv 
“  noble  thoughts,  and  1  recognise  their  nobleness  ;  but  they  an 
not  my  thoughts, — are  not  like  my  thoughts  at  the  time 
“  when  they  are  uttered.  No  thoughts  could  be,  if  I  had  to 
“sav  them  twice  over  under  tw’o  dilferent  sets  of  mental  cii- 
“cumstaiices;  and  to  say  them  every  w’eek,  under  indehiutelv 
“  changing  pressures  and  experiences,  gives  me  a  feeling  of 
“  hypocrisv.  1  have  no  objection  to  the  services.  J^oftier  idea> 
“  were  never  couched  in  w’ords  titter  to  convey  them  ;  but  when 
“once  learned  by  heart,  their  advantage  for  me  is  ended.  They 
“  benelit  as  a  psalm  beiielits,  and  J  cannot  pray  a  psalm.  It  i> 
“right  to  pray  for  all  conditions  of  men,  if  I  am  feeling  for  all 
“conditions  of  men  at  the  moment;  but  if  I  am  not,  it  is  au 
“  act  of  hypocrisy  for  w  hich  I  am  morally  greatly  the  w'orse, 
“  and  I  can  never  make  mv  thought  and  the  Prayer- Hook 
“  thought  run  together.  I  am  wanting  to  pray  for  more  light 
“  w  hen  tlie  congregation  is  singing  the  Te  Deuui,  That  emotion 
“of  worship  which  mere  association  wdth  multitudes  uho 
“  worshipping  jiroduces  in  some  men  1  cannot  feel.  I  ought,  it 
“  mav  be,  but  J  do  not,  not  being  by  nature  gregarious.  1 
“couhl  ])rav  in  an  empty  church,  or  one  of  the  Continental 
“ calho'drals,  wdiich  give  the  mind  a  semse  of  solitude;  but  not 
“  in  a  crowd,  still  less  in  a  crow  d  emitting  intermittent  nmriuui?, 
“  least  of  all  in  a  crow’d  not  praying  its  own  thoughts.  ('lKi|>tl 
“  is  worse  than  church.  Tiic  thought  is  not  mine  any' niorc 
“than  before,  and  is  expressed  in  far  inferior  words,  tjt 
“course,  if  I  believed  association  in  worsliip  a  duty,  I  sliouhl 
“try  to  do  it,  liowcver  disagreeable  ;  but  I  <lo  not.  The  ohjeot 
“of  worship  is  to  establish  a  closer  relation  with  the  Almighty  1 
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'itTul  as  tills  olijoct  is  not  attainrd  by  ino  in  altendinpr  any 
•exlcriud  service  whatever,  whether  of  prayer,  or  praise,  or 
‘commemoration,  I  stay  away.  Other  people  p^o,  and  benefit, 
as  other  people  g*)  to  public  mectinp^s  and  benefit;  but  why 
‘should  I  bo  required  to  feel  gregarious  worship  healthful,  any 
‘more  than  gregarious  discussion  ? 

“Then  there  is  the  seriuon.  As  to  worship,  niy  feeling 
‘is,  1  imagine,  individual,  or  so  far  individual  that  there  is  little 
svmpathy  to  be  hoped  for  or  feared,  the  majority  of  human 
kind  feeling  the  electric  influence  of  association.  But  about 
the  sermon  I  am  about  to  state  honestly  what  1  believe  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  feel  secretly.  I  dislike  good  sermons  just  as 
much  as  bad.  It  is  not  the  length,  or  the  feebleness,  or  the 
mannerism  of  the  speech  which  annoys  me,  as  it  seems  to  annoy 
most  men  who  write  about  sermons,  but  the  speech  itself.  T  do 
not  want  to  be  h'ctured  even  by  a  great  lecturer.  I  object  to 
the  usual  basis  of  the  very  best  sermon  ever  delivered  in  a 
Christian  church, — that  I  am  a  great  sinner,  come  there  to  help 
to  be  saved.  I  am  not.  I  am  rather  a  good  fellow,  with  a 
distinct  purpose  to  lead  a  good  life  according  to  my  light,  and 
a  strong  wish  that  it  could  be  made,  and  1  could  be  made, 
nobler  and  more  efficient  for  the  service  of  God  and  Ilis 
creatures.  If  the  preacher  can  help  me  towards  that,  I  will 
go  and  hear  him  ;  but  he  never  does,  and  never  will  do  it.  He 
tells  me  I  have  deserved  hell,  and  shall  have  it,  unless  I  go 
this  way  or  that.  I  have  not  deserved  anything  of  the  kind. 
Xo  decent  bishop,  who  knew  the  whole  truth,  would  inflict 
anything  of  the  kind  ;  my  dearest  friend  would  shrink  with 
horror  at  the  idea  of  imposing  anything  of  the  kind  ;  and 
God  is  better  than  any  bishop,  more  loving  than  any  friend. 
I  want  to  get  nearer  Him,  not  to  escape  a  doom  T  do  not 
believe  in  ;  and  I  cannot  get  nearer  by  assenting  in  external 
act  to  ideas  I  at  heart  reject.  That  eternal  preaching  of 
selfishness  as  the  highest  impulse  offends  and  annoys  me  till 
every  sermon  does  positive  harm.  Bett(*r  starve  to  feed 
Ilethnal  Green,  than  starv^e  to  be  released  one’s  self  from  all 
future  sense  of  hunger.  Then,  be  the  preacher  ever  so  good, 
he  must,  in  each  sermon,  have  one  of  three  objects, — to  state 
Christian  doctrine,  or  illustrate  CJhristiaii  ethics,  or  w^arm  his 
hearers’  hearts  towards  Christ  and  God, — must  be  either  theo- 
logic,  or  moral,  or  emotional.  I  do  not  want  his  theology.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  I  know  three  times  or  thirty  times  as 
nnich  theology  as  he  does.  No  doubt,  in  the  tenth  case  he  can 
teach  me;  but  he  w’ould  not  do  it  in  a  sermon  intended  for 
babes  and  sucklings.  If  he  would  give  mo  information  ab<mt 
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‘‘ the  tilings  wliioli  worry  mo,  the  donl)ts  wliotlior  law  is  not 
‘‘irreversible*,  whotlier  God  is  the  author  or  the  exponent  oi 
‘‘ the  law,  wlielher  virtue  and  vice  lire  not  mental  phonomem 
‘‘ wlietln*!*  all  that  we  say  or  seem  is  not  ‘a  dream  within  a 
‘‘  di  (‘am,^  he  might  do  me  good  ;  but  he  will  not  do  it, — is  p;r. 

‘  haps  right  in  not  doing  it . Emotional  preaching  ougV 

‘‘  to  do  me  good,  no  doubt ;  but  the  simple  truth  is,  it  doesn't. 
‘‘  I  am  not  warmed  to  religious  feeling  by  a  ‘  splendid  sermon.’ 

any  more  than  I  am  warmed  to  political  feeling  by  a  splend:, 
“  speech.  It  may  be  very  wicked,  but  that  is  the  simple  truth 
“  You  might  as  well  ask  a  deaf  man  to  tremble  under  J landed 
“‘Israel.’  I  belong  to  the  Englishmen  of  the  day.  I  have 
“  been  trained  all  my  life  to  dissect  eloquence,  and  distrii  * 
“  sentiment,  and  dislike  unction  ;  and  the  training  tells  on 
“  elo(juence  in  the  pulpit  just  as  much  as  eloquence  in  th 
“  forum.  I  can  no  more  be  made  into  a  Christian  by 
“  Spurgeon  than  into  a  Radical  by  Mr.  Rright.  There  is  con- 
“  eeit  in  all  that,  bad  conceit ;  but  then,  if  every  man  said  hi' 
“  thought,  would  not  every  man  seem  conceited  t  ” 

It  is  evident  that  this  writer’s  objections  apply  mainly  toth- 
Church  as  represented  by  the  clergyman,  and  regarded  as  a:, 
institution  for  maintaining  certain  definite  doctrines,  and  to: 
supporting  stated  devotional  exercises.  This  is,  no  doubt,  i:. 
great  measure  the  true  character  of  the  existing  Church,  and  it 
is  no  slight  misfortune  alike  to  religion  and  to  society  that  i: 
should  be  so.  The  churches  of  the  present  day  fulfil  but  a  ven 
small  ])art  of  the  legitimate  functions  of  a  church  in  society.  They 
liave  no  ])roper  relation  of  sympathy  with  the  intelligence  o: 
the  community.  Its  morality,  no  less  than  its  religion,  is  in  gre;i‘ 
measure  independent  of  them.  Habitual  attendance  on  churcli 
services,  or  even  churcli  membership,  as  it  is  called,  affords  n 
ussuranec  of  improvement  in  character  or  of  advance  in  th 
religious  life. 

Worship,  the  highest  act  of  religion,  is  one  of  the  professoc 
objects  for  which  the  churches  exist,  lint  the  worth  of  worship 
depends  on  its  sincerity, — on  its  being  the  genuine  expression 
of  the  spirit  of  the  individual.  Whatever  eemventionalizes  o: 
formalizes  the  act  is  an  injury  to  the  integrity  of  the  spiritua. 
nature.  To  go  through  with  the  forms  of  worship,  to  prote^^* 
to  call  upon  God,  if  one  is  repeating  words  without  a  coiTcspond- 
ing  emotion,  is  an  act  of  impiety  ;  the  windmill  prayers  o| 
d'hibet  are  to  be  pref  erred.  It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  in  al* 
churches,  of  whatsoever  name,  and  whatever  be  the  forms  they 
adopt,  there  is  a  tendency  hardly  to  be  resisted  to  this  act  ct 
impiety.  If  we  could  divest  the  idea  of  worship  from  th 
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formalism  and  unreality  of  its  prevailing  inodes,  if  we  could 
free  ourselves  from  traditionary  senlinicnts  and  the  delusions  of 
superstitious  observance,  and  if,  by  exercise  of  imagination,  we 
could  vividly  represent  to  ourselves  the  real  nature  of  the  act, 
the  purity  of  atl'ection  and  self-concentration  demanded  by  it, 

■  ■  there  is  no  one  who  would  not  be  shocked  at  the  character  of 
'  the  a*r vices  usual  in  our  churches,  no  one  who  would  not  feel 

how  deep  an  injury  they  may  inflict  on  the  characters  of  those 
who  unthinkingly,  but  seriously,  engage  in  them. 

It  is,  however,  but  a  small  number  of  those  who  attend  church 
^  who  really  attempt  to  engage  in  worship.  The  larger  part 
leave  worship  to  the  clergyman,  and  look  to  him  not  only  to 
conduct,’"  but  to  perform  the  whole  service.  They  throw  the 
reiiponsibility  upon  him,  and  do  not  ask  as  to  the  integrity  of  his 
emotions.  The  only  thing  required  of  him  is  the  proper  de- 
;  voutness  of  manner,  i  n  substance,  many  of  the  prayers  recited 
in  our  churches,  including  those  of  the  liturgies  in  common 
!  i  use,  are  expressions  of  unworthy  conceptions,  not  only  of  the 

■  ^  Divine  attributes,  but  of  human  nature,  and  are  devoid  of  that 
r  spirit  which  it  is  the  object  of  true  worship  to  cultivate  and  to 


If  the  prayer  be  unmeaning  or  unworthy,  the  existing 
churches  lose  one  of  their  chief  professed  raisons  d'etre.  But 
the  defect  in  the  portion  of  the  services  devoted  to  the  forms 
of  worship  might  be  compensated  in  some  degree  by  excellence 
in  that  portion  of  the  ceremonies  devoted  to  instruction  or 
exhortation.  It  is  not,  how^evor,  to  speak  with  disrespect  of 
resj)ectable  men,  to  say  that  not  one  educated  man  in  a  thou- 
wrid,  and  consequentiy  not  one  clergyman  in  a  thousand,  has 
iiitelligence,  culture,  experience,  imagination,  sympathy,  and 
humanity  enough  to  (pialify  him  to  prepare  one  or  two  dis¬ 
courses  a  week  lor  a  single  year,  much  more  for  a  scries  of 
yeais^  capable  of  benefiting  an  audience  by  the  thought  con¬ 
tained  in  them.  In  the  absence  of  thought,  a  sermon  may 
indeed  be  pervaded  by  a  sentiment  of  a  sort  to  affect  benefi¬ 
cially  minds  susceptible  of  vague  moral  impressions,  or  it  may 
deal  witlr  subjects  fitted  by  association  to  awaken  virtuous  re¬ 
flection.  But  the  common  run  of  sermons  derive  whatevei* 
l>ower  tliey  exert  mainly  from  the  superstition  of  authority 
which  still  attaches  in  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  church-goers 
to  the  ofiice  and  dignity  of  the  clergyman, — a  tradition  from 
tunes  when  the  priesthood  was  not  only  the  most  enlightened 
l>ortion  of  society,  but  when  the  priest  claimed  to  be  invested, 
oy  Virtue  of  his  office,  with  a  mystic  mediatorial  character, 
iind  arrogated  to  himself  not  only  the  respect  due  to  a  teachci’. 
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but  the  revoreiiee  due  to  tlie  minister  of  tlic  judermont  and 
mercy  of  the  Lord.  Tn  the  C’liun  h,  as  nowlierc  else  at  the 
present  day,  are  to  be  found  the  still-flourishing  relics  of  the 
childish  elder  world.  But  except  in  the  Roman  Church, —a 
(  hurch  whose  power  lies  in  the  special  adaptation  of  its  dogma 
and  its  forms  to  the  needs  of  the  ignoraYit  and  the  childish,  and 
to  the  temperament  of  those  who  are  ruled  by  imagination 
rather  than  by  reason, — a  Church  which  still  performs  by  it? 
very  nature  a  most  important  function  in  society,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  perform  it  as  long  as  great  masses  of  men  in  civilized 
countries  lie  outside  the  pale  of  genuine  civilization,  in  tlieij- 
norance  and  childishness  of  the  Dark  Ages, — except  in  tin? 
Church,  the  real  authority  of  the  priest  or  the  clergyman,  so 
far  as  it  claims  to  be  a  special  Divine  grace  inherent  in  tlie 
priesthood  or  the  ministry,  has  almost  passed  away.  Its  shadow, 
liowever,  remains,  and  the  clergyman  is  very  generally  re¬ 
garded  with  a  vague  reverence,  such  as  is  not  accorded  to  a 
lawy'cr  or  a  schoolmaster,  and  his  utterances  often  carry  weigh 
which  their  intrinsic  value  does  not  justify. 

But  it  is  not  merely  on  the  su])ernatural  side  that  the 
authority  of  the  clergyman  has  declined.  Tt  has  fallen  of 
(piite  as  much  on  the  natural  side.  He  is  no  longer  a  member 
of  a  class  more  enlightened  than  the  rest  of  the  community, 
and  conscMpiently  authorized  to  instruct  it.  The  school,  the 
newspaper,  and  chea])  books  have  not  only  superseded  the  pulpit 
as  instructors,  they  have  raised  the  level  of  general  culture, 
and  have  cjuickened  the  intellectual  perceptions  of  the  laity. 
More  is  demanded  of  the  pulpit  than  of  old.  It  is  exposed  to 
sharp  com])etition.  But  the  clergy  are  naturally  slow  to  admit 
that  their  office  gives  them  no  title  to  teach,  save  as  education, 
faculties,  and  experience  may  fit  them,  in  like  manner  as  cduca- 
tifui,  faculties,  and  experience  tit  other  men,  for  the  task. 

The  education  in  theology  which  the  clergy  usually  receive 
is,  for  the  most  part,  not  so  much  a  discipline  of  the  mind  to 
([ualify  it  for  the  investigation  and  statement  of  truth,  as  a 
training  in  the  grounds  of  certain  received  opinions  under  a 
strong  prepossession  in  their  favour.  Its  methods  are  the  op* 
])osite  (d‘  scientific.  It  has  a  tendency  to  unfit  men  to  judge 
correctly  of  the  nature  of  evidence,  and  the  character  of  argu* 
ments  founded  u])on  it.  As  a  body,  at  this  time,  the  clergy 
are  not  the  best  educated  or  the  most  intelligent  men  in  the 
community  ;  and  this  is  true,  whether  we  regard  general  cul¬ 
ture,  or  that  learning  which  might  seem  to  belong  specially 
their  profession.  Even  Biblical  criticism  ow’es  more  to  laymen, 
in  this  generation,  than  to  clergymen  ;  and  in  the  debates  whicb 
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at  present  occupy  all  serious  tliiukinpr  men  'with  regard  to  the 
ultimate  positions  of  metaphysical  science,  the  origin  and  test, 
of  moral  ideas,  and  the  very  foundations  of  religious  opinion, 
the  clergy  take  no  important  part.  It  may  be  urged,  indeed, 
that  the  work  of  instruction  required  of  them  is  rather  that  of 
applying  religious  and  moral  truths  to  the  practical  affairs  of 
life,  than  of  discussing  the  speculative  questions  of  moral  or 
metaphysical  science.  JBut  upon  the  justness  of  speculative 
opinions  depends  the  propriety  of  the  practical  applications  of 
truth;  and  ample  illustration  could  be  brought,  were  it  not 
already  within  the  cognizance  of  every  reader,  of  puplit  teach¬ 
ings  opposed  no  less  to  good  morals  than  to  good  sense. 

If  we  take  the  volumes  published  by  the  clergy  of  this 
country,  for  example,  during  any'  particular  year, — volumes 
mainly  of  sermons, — we  shall  hardly'  find  one  of  them  which 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  thought,  or  which  deserves  even 
shght  regard  for  its  literary  merit.  There  is  hardly  one  of 
them  which  is  an  addition  to  literature, — not  one  of  them 
with  which  the  future  will  have  any  reason  to  concern  itself, 
except  nominally'.  The  general  shallowness  of  American  cul¬ 
ture  doubtless  affords  a  partial  excuse  for  the  poverty  of  the 
productions  of  the  pulpit.  The  clergy  are  neither  supported 
by  a  high  standard  within  their  profession,  nor  stimulated  by 
judicious  criticism  from  without.  8o  little  is  excellence  ex¬ 
pected  either  in  the  substance  or  in  the  form  of  their  work, 
that  there  is  no  longer  any'  sarcasm  in  the  use  of  the  term 
“pulpit  argument,”  as  sy'nony'mous  with  unsound  reasoning, 
and  “  pulpit  rhetoric,”  as  the  designation  of  a  feeble  and  stilted 
style.  Xo  doubt  much  of  this  is  the  result  of  the  fact,  that 
a  work  is  required  of  the  clergy'man,  by  the  custom  of  the 
churches,  which  only^  a  man  of  exceptional  ability'  could  pro¬ 
perly  perform. 

hut  it  is  not  mere  intellectual  incompetence  or  exhaustion 
yhich  vitiates  pulpit  literature.  The  worth  of  a  sermon  may  be 
in  depth  and  purity'  of  sentiment,  rather  than  in  mental  power, 
hut  the  capacity'  to  be  genuinely  in  earnest  is  almost  taken  from 
the  clergyman  by  his  false  position.  lie  is  not,  while  he  re¬ 
mains  in  the  pulpit,  and  assumes  by'  so  doing  a  professional 
authority,  in  harmony  with  his  times.  He  is  an  anachronism, 
and  more  or  less  feels  himself  to  be  so.  Habit  and  traditional 
association  are  the  great  pillars  of  the  modern  pulpit.  They 
are  strong  and  enduring  supports ;  but  they'  are  giving  way  ; 
and  when  they  fall,  when  at  last  the  clergy'man  finds  himself 
on  the  level  of  his  congregation,  standing  on  solid  mother 
oarth,  he  will  find  the  inspiration  which  he  now  seeks  in  vain, 
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ainl  will  o-ain  a  power  iiioiv*  serviceable  than  that  W'hieh  isiiuw 
slippinn^  tVoin  him. 

The  complaint  is  general  in  all  the  sects,  that  few  young  men 
of  ability  seek  the  ministry  as  a  profession.  This  tact  is  some, 
times  attributed  to  the  superior  attraction  of  other  professions 
as  means  of  winning  distinction  and  wefilth,  and  of  thus  satis 
tying  the  most  common  ambitions.  Rut  there  is  a  deeper  reason 
in  tlie  recognition  by  young  men  generally  that  the  relation  be- 
tween  t lie  Church  and  the  w’orld  is  at  present  unsatisfactory,  and 
tliat  in  choosing  the  ministry  m*  the  priesthood  as  a  profession 
tliey  run  the  risk  of  finding  ihemselyes  soon  in  a  position  in  which 
there  is  little  room  for  the  free  di'velopment  of  indiyidiiulitv 
and  wliich  requires  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  a  sort  wdiichfew  men 
are  ca|)able  of  making  without  loss  of  menttd  vigour  and  moral 
sincerity. 

We  should  be  greatly  misunderstood,  if  we  were  supposed  to 
under  rate  the  value  of  the  services  which  the  clergy,  even  un¬ 
der  their  present  disadvantages,  render  to  society  outside  the 
walls  of  the  churches.  It  is  in  the  world  that  their  functions 
are  of  chief  worth.  Their  profession  brings  them  in  contact 
with  men  in  intimate  and  domestic  relations  in  a  manner  which 
enables  them  to  bo  ministers  of  peace  and  charity  and  comfort 
they  are  called  to  the  performance  of  difhcult  and  delicate 
duti(‘s,  and  a  large  measure  of  self-denial  and  devotion  and 
purity  is  required  of  them.  It  is  this  field  of  what  we  would 
gladly  call  pastoral  duty,  had  not  the  phrase  almost  lost  its 
sweet  original  significance  under  the  formal  associations  that 
have  invested  it,  which  is  the  one  that  now  needs  to  be  chietlv 
cultivated,  and  in  which  the  true  work  of  the  clergy  is  mainly 
to  be  done.  Kcclesiastical  services  usurp  the  place  of  social 
duties,  and  the  performances  of  Sunday  exhaust  the  strength 
which  the  clei'gy  reipiire  for  the  discharge  of  w'eek-day  labour 
And  we  should  be  still  more  seriously  misunderstood,  if  we  were 
supposed  in  these  remarks  to  speak  otherwise  than  in  the  real 
interests  of  the  clergy  themselves.  It  is  because  we  desire  to 
see  the  profession  brought  into  harmony  wdth  the  conditions  of 
modern  society,  and  freed  from  the  trammels  which  limit  its 
usefulness  and  lower  its  character,  that  we  set  forth  thu^ 
distinctly  some  of  llie  more  obvious  evils  which  attend  its  actual 
position. 

And  here  the  (pu'stion  naturally  arises.  How  are  these  e 
to  be  remedied?  And  this  leads  to  the  broader  one,  How  i 
the  riiurch  to  Ix'  regenerat(‘d,  that  it  may  take  its  true 
and  realize  its  legitimate  object  and  ideal  as  an  institution  not 
less  essential  to  the  lust  order  of  society  than  the  institution: 
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of  political  government  are  to  the  legal  order  of  the  Stated  It 
is  not  bv  destruction  that  this  end  is  to  be  effected,  but  by  slow 
and  natural  processes  of  modification  and  improvement.  It  is 
plain  that  the  gulf  must  steadily  widen  between  the  churches 
and  the  real  opinions  and  interests  of  the  advanced  section  of 
the  community, — that  the  Church  must  become  steadily  more 
and  more  a  mere  decaying  instrument  for  influencing  tlic  lower 
orders  of  society,  and  for  affording  to  the  I’eliTied  class  a  respect¬ 
able  mode  for  the  perfunctory  fulfilment  of  certain  recognised 
obligations  to  the  name  of  religion,  unless  its  spirit,  methods, 
and  organization  be  gradually  and  ])rofoundly  modified.  No 
neat  social  institution  changes  its  form  to  bring  itself  into 
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arcoidaiicc  with  changed  ideas  by  an  easy  or  rapid  ])rocess. 
The  wider  the  difference  between  the  princi])h‘s  embodied  in 
ancient  forms  and  those  which  seek  embodiment  in  forms  appro¬ 
priate  to  themselves,  the  longer  and  the  more  laborious  is  tin* 
period  of  transition.  The  Church  of  the  past  has  rested  on  the 
principle  of  authority  in  matters  of  religion  ;  the  Church  of 
the  future  must  rest  on  that  of  liberty.  The  opposition  is  com¬ 
plete,  so  far  as  principle  is  concerned ;  but;  there  is  ground  for 
peaceful  transition  in  the  common  end  of  each, — the  improve¬ 
ment  of  mankind  by  bringing  them  to  a  stronger  sense  of  duty, 
of  the  responsibility  attaching  to  life,  and  to  a  clearer  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  claims  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man. 

The  xact  process  of  change  is  not  to  be  detei’inined  befort'- 
huiid ;  the  forms  in  which  the  new  ideas  will  take  shape  are 
neither  to  be  pre-arranged  noi*  ])redicted.  It  can  only  be  asserted 
111  broad  terms,  that  they  will  bo  a  natui'al  groAvth,  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  needs  widely  felt,  and  determined  by  the  general  con¬ 
stitution  of  society.  The  Church  of  the  future  is  not  to  bo 
moulded  with  set  purpose.  It  must  be  the  continually  renewed 
pioduct  of  the  new  thoughts  and  wills  of  (‘ach  new  generation, 
llio  (Jhurch  which  claims  to  be  Immutable,  th('  same  fivoiper, 
'nitiiihus,  ohhfur^  is  a  useless  petrifaction,  from  which  lib*  and 
'iriue  have  hojxdessly  departed. 

hut  a  (diuich  based  on  the  princijde  of  liberty  may  at  least 
b*  conceived  of,  which  shall  exist,  not  in  virtue  of  its  exclusive- 
but  as  a  natural  human  brotherhood, — a  Church  which 
'bdl  embrace  not  only  those  attracted  to  it  by  considerations 
toreigii  to  religion,  by  supiTstition  or  by  fashion,  by  traditicin, 
and  association, — not  only  those  who  seek  to  lay  down 
'jic  privilege  and  responsibility  of  independent  thought,  or 
who  attend  its  services  for  th^  sake  of  amusement  or 
'xcitement,  or  who  know  not  how  to  express  their  respect  for 
^^at  the  Church  professes  to  represent  otherwise  than  by 
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regular  attendance  on  its  services,  or  who  laiicy  that  the  exumple 
of  church-going  is  one  that  lias  a  good  intluencc  on  tlie  puLlic 
at  large  ; — a  Church  may  be  conceived  of  not  only  for  such 
these,  but  for  all,  with  scope  wide  enough  to  embrace,  and 
methods  various  enough  to  (‘inploy,  the  most  enlightened  and 
the  least  enlightened  members  of  the  community,  the  most 
religious  and  the  least  religious,  the  ])hilosopher  and  the  scep¬ 
tic,  no  less  than  the  ignorant  and  the  superstitious. 

Such  an  image  as  this  at  least  may  be  formed  of  a  Church  in 
a  society  which  recognises  the  reality,  the  universality,  and 
the  unity  of  the  religious  sentiment,  while  acknowledging  the 
diversity  of  religious  opinion  and  of  dogmatic  affirmations.  A 
faith  seemingly  little  justilied,  indeed,  by  the  appearances  of 
the  world  may  be  required  lor  confidence  in  such  an  advance 
in  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  man  as  shall  render 
])ossible  such  an  institution.  Jlut  there  are  deeper  lyinjr 
grounds  lor  this  faith  than  superficial  appearances  afford. 

In  such  a  community  as  that  which  is  now  growing  up  in 
the  United  States, — a  community  which  began,  as  one  ot  the 
(dd  Xew’  England  divines  said,  as  “  a  plantation  religious," 
whose  people  “  bought  the  truth  with  realities,^^ — a  community 
whose  jiolitical  system  rests  upon  moral  principles,  and  whose 
nationality  is  founded  in  the  doctrine  of  the  equal  moral  rights 
of  man, — in  such  a  community,  it  is  hardly  extravagant  to 
anticipate  that  the  Church  will  become  actually,  in  a  measure, 
what  it  is  ideally,  the  natural  instrument  for  securing  those 
ends  to  the  pursuit  of  which  individuals  in  society  are  directed 
by  the  religious  sentiment,  and  which  the  political  institutions 
of  the  State  do  not  undertake  to  accomplish.  Tlie  Chunh 
might  thus  become  the  complete  expression,  and  afford  the 
most  effective  organization  of  the  moral  order  which  underlies 
the  political  system.  A  vast  field  of  social  and  individual  in¬ 
terests  lies  altogether  outside  of  the  reach  of  political  govern¬ 
ment,  and  objects  not  less  inqxjrtaiit  to  the  general  welfare  than 
any  over  which  the  g()vernment  has  direct  control  arc  left  toh 
.secured  by  other  instrumentalities,  and  by  the  use  of  other 
than  legal  means.  The  spontaneous  action  of  individual, 
either  .separately  or  united  in  a  community,  is  insufficient  to 
secure  steady  improvement.  For  this  end  there  is  need  that 
tlie  sj)ontaneou8  effort  should  be  confirmed,  regulated,  and 
directed  by  organization  ;and  the  organization  best  fitted  for 
the  purpose  is  that  of  a  free  (  'hurch, — a  Church  existing  as  a 
natural  human  fellowship,  its  members  bound  together  simply 
hy  the  spiritual  tie  of  devotion  t«>  rli  highest  good  that  each 
«  apable  of  recognising  ;  claiming  no  authority,  whether  original 
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\  derived  ;  with  no  test  of  ineinbership  but  that  of  interest  in 
1  common  good  ;  witli  no  limits  short  of  those  of  tlie  com- 
I  iiiunitv  itself ;  organized  so  as  to  combine  most  effectively  the 
li  sepan^e  good-will  and  the  scattered  efforts  of  its  members  ; — 
1  such  a  Church  would  appear  to  be  an  instrumentality  by  which 
1  society  may  accomplish  those  ends  which  lie  without  the  pro- 
I  vince  of  its  constituted  government,  and  which  the  spon- 
I  taneous  efforts  of  individuals  are  incompetent  to  reach. 

I  Existing  not  as  a  close  corporation,  for  the  purpose,  express 
]  or  implied,  of  upholding  any  selfish  ecclesiastical  supremacies, 
of  maintaining  the  fictions  and  traditions  of  dark  and  super¬ 
stitious  times,  of  enforcing  any  doctrinal  system,  of  re¬ 
straining  the  free  exercise  of  the  reason  of  man  in  any 
department  of  thought,  or  of  formalizing  the  expressions  of 
religious  sentiment,  but  as  a  fellowship  embracing  all  men 
as  equal  members  within  its  ample  and  elastic  fold,  for  the 
end  of  developing  the  religious  character  of  the  community,  of 
inspiring  and  regulating  active  efforts  for  the  improvement  of 
man,  it  would  apply  the  spirit  of  religion  to  the  solution  of  the 
dilHculties  of  society  by  methods  and  oflices  as  various  as  the 
needs  of  men,  and  by  services  as  various  as  their  different  tem¬ 
peraments,  culture,  experience,  and  desires  ;  it  would  form  the 
eliaunel  tlirough  which  the  currents  of  beneficent  impulse  and 
action,  now  so  greatly  diffiised  and  wasted,  would  flow  into  all 
['arts  of  the  body  of  the  State. 

While  each  individual  in  such  a  Churcli  would  have  a  recog¬ 
nised  share  of  responsibility,  and  an  acknowledged  duty  of  his 
lellows,  the  clergy  would  be  leaders  and  agents  in  every  work 
"t  practical  humanity,  and  would  find  their  field  of  pastoral 
<x.cupatiou  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  narrowing  of  that  of 
I  pulpit  duty. 

I  hatever  of  good  or  beauty  or  power  legitimately  belongs 
I  to  the  actual  Church  would  inhere  in  greater  measure  in  a 
I  t  hurch  which  would  neglect  no  means  suited  to  the  develop- 
1  meut  of  religious  character  and  life,  would  be  constrained  by 

I  lio  formalities,  and  would  not  suffer  itself  to  be  deprived  of  the 
of  any  rational  mode  of  influence  upon  the  sentiments  and 
tlic  imagination,  or  of  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  man.  All  art, 
tvery  heneficent  or  beautiful  form  of  life,  would  belong  to  it 
k'’  right,  rroceeding  from  a  natural  principle  of  growth  b\' 
gradual  evolution,  and  not  springing  from  a  A'iolcnt  revolution 
‘Instructive  of  historic  continuity,  it  would  cherisli  all  ancient 
endeared  associations,  and  would  incorporate  every  ven- 
•rahh*  form  consecrated  by  the  experience  (»f  the  race,  leaving 
^Julisturbcd  every  conviction,  habit — nay,  every  prejudice  as 
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well,  that  did  not  interfere  with  the  advance  of  society  in  the 
free  inquiry  after  truth  and  the  independent  ])ractice  of  rcliffiot 
T1  le  social  element  in  the  lile  of  this  Church  is  so  essciitiallv 
predominant,  that  it  must  adapt  itself  to  the  weakness  as  well 
as  to  the  streni^th  of  man,  and  must  “  beware  of  sundering  the 
‘Sacred  links  which  hind  tot^other  the  generations  of  men,  and 
“  of  rudely  cutting  otfthe  solemn  perpetuity  of  the  religious  com- 
“monwealth.”  “The  burning  visions  of  a  future  brotherhood 
“were  inadecpiate  without  the  support  of  a  religious  consciouv 
“  ness  of  what  we  owe  to  past  eHort.’’ 

Nothing  can  be  more  fruitless  in  speculations  relating  to  sv 
ciety  than  a  nuTe  abstract  ideal  formed  without  reference  to 
])ositive  conditions,  to  practical  needs,  and  to  actual  de<ir(« 
So  far  (mly  as  the  image  of  the  Church  which  is  here  sketched 
conforms  to  these  conditions  can  it  possess  any  value  as  a  view 
(>f  a  probable  develo])ment.  Hut  whatever  may  be  the  worth 
of  the  conce])tions  here  presented,  there  can  be  no  legitimate 
question  of  the  certainty  of  coming  change  in  the  relation  of  th 
Church  to  society,  and  of  a  development  of  religion  as  the  fun¬ 
damental  element  ol*  ])rogressive  social  life.  I’he  decline  inec- 
clesiasticism  and  sacerdotalism  is  the  advance  of  religion,  and 
implies  the  growth  of  the  true  Church  of  universal  humanity. 
— the  symbol  and  manifestation  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Such  a  Church  is,  indeed,  already  potentially  existing,  wher- 
evei-  men,  discarding  the  old  notion  of  religion  as  somethini 
ext(‘riial,  to  be  got  by  special  ex])crience,  as  a  system  of  do;:- 
mas  to  be  acc(‘pted,  and  of  forms  to  be  regarded,  arrive*  at  tlie 
true*  idea  of  i(*ligion  as  devotion — utter,  absolute  devotion— 
to  whatever  th(‘V  know  and  feel  to  be  best.  It  exists  wherever 
the  individual  has  learned  that  he  has  no  private  ends, — that 
for  all  he  is,  and  all  he  desire's,  anel  all  he  eloes,  he  is  rcs])onsi- 
hie  te)  the  cemimunity  e)f  which  he  forms  a  ])art,  and  which  cii- 
eleews  him  with  its  uniteel  ])owe‘rs, — that  ])osse.ssion  conveys  to 
ahsedute  light  tee  prequ'itv,  but  that  everv  man  holds  whatever 
he  possesses,  be*  it  ge*nius,  fae*ulties,  e)])portunities,  or  laneh  uiid 
geiods,  not  as  owner,  but  as  trustee, — and  that  tiie*  true  worship 
e»f  (okI  consists  in  the  service  eef  His  children,  and  deveition  to 
theM'ommon  interests  of  men.* 
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